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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 


The ENGLISH NOVEL in the Time of SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. J. Jussenanp. Tran slated by EnizaAneru Ler. Revised and enlarged by the Author. The Work is 
illustrated by Six He ivures by Dujardin, of Paris, and 21 Full-Page and many smaller Illustrations, 
executed in Fac wile, In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 
rs of Elizabethan literature will weleome M, Jusserand’s new book. . . . No Englishman who has 

Written on the period has s} mself more completely in touch with his subject, or more fully and widely read 
in the authors with whom he dea Want of accuracy or of literary insight is never apparent, and it is very rarely 
that even the smallest feature is missed becan f a‘ foreigner’s standpoint.’ ... M. Jusserand’s book and its 
exgnisite engravings form a most valuable contribation to the study of English literature.’’—Standard (Leader). 

“ Here we have learn . yet not at all wearise descriptions of the works which led up to the novel as we now 
understand it. .. . Dr. Jusserand’s agre ) in recounting the origin of the modern literary ‘ three-decker ’ 

kes his } ok, tho u ot hi torically valuable, very pleasant reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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Large crown 8vo, well Illustrated, cloth, 5s. each. Volum now ready 


ROBERT DRURY S JOURNAL IN MADAGASCAR. 


Preface and Notes by Capt. 8S. PAsFIELD OLIVER. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
“A chronicle as fascinating and romantic as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ”—Scotsman, 
“Captain Oliver has edited the book with praiseworthy care. A fascinating and romantic narrative.”— 
Speaker. 
SECOND EDITION OF VOL. I. NOW READY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON, By E. J. Tretawyy. With 
Introduction by E. GArnert. Illustrated. 
t another $ li brary * but, happily, one which can be sineerely welcomed. . This is a literary resurrection in 
which all lovers of good literature will d it, for Trelawny’s work is emphat ically good Mieratare. «+ ae 


admirable, full of vigour and variety, spirit and entrain, graphic and picturesque from first to last... . The 
binding is excellent.”—Gl 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By C. F. Keany, 2 vols., 


cloth 
“Tt is told very cleverly; character and the development of character are happily traced.”—Daily News (Leader). 
“We may congratt Mr. Keary on having uced, not merely a novel, but a work of art.”—Saturday Review. 
“A novel of excey 1a] distinction.”—Graphic. 


With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
JAPAN AND THE PACIFIC, AND A JAPANESE VIEW 
OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. By Manusrro Inacakt, B.A. (Cantab). 


“ The writer’s style is that of a cultured as well as a careful and painstaking observer of events in the East; and 
he has the admirable merit of knowing how to condense his facts and arguments.”—Scotsman. 


Small crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, parchment, 4s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING: ‘Personal Notes. By Epmunp Goss. 


“3 very love r of Browning wil 


P his exquisitely printed and as exquisitely bound little volume.” 
kshire Dai P 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
SONG-STRAYS. By Cyranu. Parchment, 3s. 6d. 
** Contains fragments of verse of which no living poet would need to be ashamed.”—Manchester Examiner 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 64. 


WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. By Mrs. Brieutwen, 


ident of the Selborne Society. With many full-page and other Illustrations by the Author and F. 
HERS GOULD. 


our in this work is te show how — le to kine are the wild animals, insects, and birds 


intr fe, ork is inters ed with true anecdotes of the Author’s many pleasant 
n, and si A vn how *- her case the confidence has been, and still , won. 


MR. HENRY GEORGE 


ON 


A SINGLE TAX ON LA ND VALUES. 


See The CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Loxpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parern 












G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


A SON OF ISSACHAR. A Romance of the Days of Messias. By 


E. S. Brooks. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The scene of this story is laid chiefly in Palestine, during the closing days of 
Christ’s ministry, and it is in reality the romance of the son of the widow of Nain 
aud the daughter of Jairus. It presents strong studies of character, exceptionally 
effective dramatic situations, and vivid pictures of the communities which witnessed 


the career and heard the teachings of Christ. 


A MIDSUMMER DRIVE THROUGH THE PYRENEES. |1y 
Epwin Asa Drx, M.A., Ex-Fellow in History of the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
VOLUME I. 


NELSON, and the Naval Supremacy of England. By W. Crank 
Russet, Author of “ Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &e. With numerous Illustrations, 
handsomely printed in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Half morocco tops, gilt, 6s. 

‘‘Ts very readable and has many merits. The treatment of the Lady Hamilton 
episode, about which it is so easy to be either mawkish or offé nsive, is excellent. 
Nothing is shirked and nothing is unduly dwelt on. It is treated from first to last, at 
all the length it deserves, as a healthy-minded man, free both from cant and prudery, 
should treat it.’—-Saturday Review. 

“In the nobler parts Mr. Russell’s book is sound. . . . Vivid and critical. The 
man stands in this volume as he was: passionate, hungry for fame, burning to serve 
his country. . . . It is excellent, both in workmanship and tone.’—St. James’s 
Gazette.” 

‘* He has given us a narrative rather than a critical biography, but it is not for that 
the less successful in enabling us to realize what sort of man Nelson really was.”— 
Literary World. 


‘“ KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS” NEW VOLUME. 

THE SAYINGS OF POOR RICHARD. The Prefaces, Proverbs, 
and Poems of Bensamin FRANKLY, originally printed in Poor Richard’s Almanace, 
for 1733-1758. Collected and edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 12mo, half cloth 
extra, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY NOVEL! 
.” . ’ : 
‘* LOOKING FORWARD;” or, “ The Diothas.” By Ismar 
THivseN, Crown 8vo, paper covers, 358 pp., Is. 

‘Very thoughtful.” “ Extremely ingenious.” ‘ Full of poetry and imagination.” 

The aim of the present work is to give such a forecast of the future of our race 
as may be inferred with some reasonable probability from present conditions and 
tendencies. 

** Much careful consideration of present day problems.”’—Academy. 

‘*A remarkable book.”’—Jewish Standard. 

‘A most readable romauce of tlie electrical age.’—Northampton Herald. 

‘* Makes some good suggestions.” —National Reformer. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27, Kiva Witutam Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon ; 
AND New York, 
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WILLIAM PATERSON & Co.'s PUBLICATIONS. 


BURNS (Rosert), COMPLETE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE. The 
“ Edinburgh ” Edition, edited by W. Scorr DoveLas, with Explanatory Notes and Glossary, illustrated with. 
Portraits, Woodcuts, Kc. 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY HUGH HALIBURTON, 
Author of “ Horace in Homespun,” “ For Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake,” &e., Xe. 


IN SCOTTISH FIELDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

“ These essays are no less charming by the literary skill which brings the country air and the old-fashioned ways 
of country life into the book than valuable for the truth and careful observation by which they preserve a record of 
aspects of Scottish life that are quickly passing away.”—Scotsman. 


HORACE IN HOMESPUN. Illustrated. Small Quarto, cloth extra, price 6s. 


“The most charming of all recent volumes of Scottish poetry.”—The Bailie. 


FOR PUIR AULD SCOTLAND'S SAKE. A Book of Prose Essays on Scottish 
Literary and Rural Subjects. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ts. 6d. 
“ Written with a grace that is the fruit of cultivation in letters, and with the knowledye that results from critical 
study and good scholarship.” —Scotsman. 


HEATLEY (G. S., M.R.C.V.S.), EVERY MAN HIS OWN VET. A Practical 
Manual of the Diseases of Domestic Animals, with their Remedies. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Each 
division bound in strong cloth boards, price 1s. 6d. 

1. The Horse: His Diseases, and How to Cure Them. 


2. The Dog: Do., do. 
8. The Sheep. Do., do. 
4, The Ox and Cow: Do., do, 


5. Veterinary Remedies, and How to Apply Them. 
The object of the Author has been to put within the reach of every one who owns domestic animals a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the cure and treatment of disease. 

LAMB (Cuartes), THE ESSAYS OF ELIA, and the LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
Illustrated with Etchings by R. Swarn GirrorD, James D. SMILLIF, CHARLES A. Patt, and F, 8, Cuurcn; 
very handsomely printed in square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. 

“ The etchings which illustrate the book are good ; the paper and printing of the highest class. It is equally 
suited for the library and drawing-room table.’— Standard, 


STEWART (Rev. Atex., LL.D.), NETHER-LOCHABER, the Natural History, 


Legends, and Folk-lore of the West Highlands, with beautiful Frontispiece by Wuymprer. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 
“ From beginning to end it has not one dreary page.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 


STEWART (Rey. Atex., LL.D.), "'TWIXT BEN NEVIS AND GLENCOE, being 
a second series of “* NeTHER-LOCHABER,” with a Portrait of the Author. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
“ The naturalist and the lover of tradition will find much to please him in a book redolent of the heather of 
Lochaber and Glencoe.”—Atheneum, 


PATERSON'S NEW ENGLAND NOVELS. 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. each; ornamental paper cover, 1s. each. Contain the following works : 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





‘The House of the Seven Gables. The Snow Image. 

The Scarlet Letter. | Our Old Home. 

Mosses from au Old Manse. Tanglewood Tales. 

The New Adam and Eve. The Blithdale Romance. 

Twice-Told Tales. True Stories from History and Biography. 


| A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. 
A. S. HARDY. 
But Yet a Woman. 


THEO. WINTHROP. 
Cecil Dreeme. Edwin Brothertoft. 
John Brent. Canoe and Saddle. 


Legends of the Province House. 


O. W. HOLMES. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Poet at the Breakfast-Table (2s). 
Professor at the Breakfast-Table. Else Venner. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
The Sketch Book. | Christmas. 
10, LOVELL’S COURT, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 
ee DICK: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RICHALKD HAMPTON: 
THE CORNISH PILGRIM PREACHER. With Introduction and Notes by 8. W° 
CunistoruEens. Cloth boards, 1 


MIHE KING’S SON; or, A MEMOIR OF BILLY Bik AY. By F. W. 
Bourne. Price 1s. cloth boards; 1s. 6d, gilt edges. Twenty-Eighth Edition. Enlarged 
with additional matter. 









A_new Illustrated Edition, printed on thick paper, with life-like a nd y bound, is now ready, 2s. 6d, 
* Long ago we gave a résumé k ila ur b ography, and our wht it. Those who did not do 
so had better hurry up. S« ember a biography nx re cdifying."—Sword and 





Tr ¢ l, 


YTUDIES IN THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. Uniform with 
‘Studies in the Acts.” By the Rev. J. C. Jones, D.D. 4 
hag 4 own ve ; 
brilliant volume. 


is a fresh writer—fresh in thought and style 


ind they will not be disappointed with this 


bt as to the success of thi l : 
peak of laymen, want bool of t 
t Weekly. 





NTUDIES IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the same Author. 

Second Edition, price 5s. 

“Tt is a book of great freshness, vigour, and originality, as well as thoroughly sound in doctrine, and I wish it a 
wide circulation.”—The Bishop of I } yl. 


2 pep IN THE GOSPEL BY ST. MATTHEW. By the same Author. 
b Second Edition, 5s, 

“ No exaggeration to say that Mr. Jones is fully equal to Robertson at his best, and not seldom superior to hin,’ 
—Methodis - ler. 


Leese IN THE GOSPEL BY ST. JOHN. By the same Author. 
b Second Edition, price 5s. 

“ In expounding certain portions of this matchless Gospel, Mr. Jones is even more at home than wh wg 2 ing 
the questions raised in Matthew or the Acts. The profound metaphysics and theology of the Prolog ha 
I l easy to see that it has been a labour of love to ma them clear to the humb les rn 








peculi 
mind. Methodist Recorder. 


- GOSPELS IN ONE. By Rev. J. Mostyx. Crown 8yo. Price 3s. 


Four Gospels in the 
lent one, and has been 
LLive ure tables of 


that the object 
f onsecutive nar ind connected treatise. 

ca it in ¢ pr Lise wi ] ; Compiler. In addition to th 

Contents, Miracles Pi ‘ari ub les, Appearan of the Risen Saviour, and tran be sayes, by which the 
work of reference is reduced to a minimum. The book will enable Students o t ad the ‘Great Biography’ 
With new and increased interest, and so help them in the highest things.’—Primitive Methodist Magazine. 
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Second Thousand Now Ready. 
{OME OF THE GREAT PREACHERS OF WALES. Ly Owen Joyzs, 
b M.A. (Lond.). 6s. 6d. 





“This volume of 554 pages is the best rk on this inter subject t ibli lin our language. 
The author thoronghl tands what the leading characteristics of th really , and ha n 
8 the results of his « ind patient study, embodied in a most ¢ He gives the readera 





correct idea of the ability, devotedness, delivery, and labours of the seven wis that sketched in the volume, 
nd an adequate account of the marvellous work accomplished by them in the Principality.”— Methodist Times. 





These or any Books post free on receipt of Stamps or Postal Order. Address— 
A. TRENGOVE, 26, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Books for Preachers, Teachers, and Others. 


New and Revised Edition (18th Thousand), limp cloth, price 6d., post free. 


OUR PRINCIPLES: A Congregationalist Church Manual. By the Rev. G. 


B. JoHNson. 


This handbook is designed to guide those holding or seeking fellowship in Congregational 
Churche s. It sets forth the Princip les and —— of Congregational Independents, and 
supplies p ractical Counsels on Worship and Lif 

“Tt is an admirable manual, and - wcons would Jo well to place a copy in the hands of every young person 
received into Church memb rship.” . PARKER. 

3, As well 





any minister living, the usages, practices, ideas, principles, and sentiments pre 
ependency ; and this little book of his is a wise and happy presentiment of them.”—Christian 


Crown 8vo, 20 pp., in Neat Cover, price 2d. 


THE nee BANQUET: Being a Popular Exposition of the Lord’s Supper. 


By T. G. Crippen. 





“Tt is just such a mannal as a pastor may 
| 


ut into the hands of inquirers, especially the young, with advantage ; 
and its alm 1ominal cost should secure for 


it an extensive circulation.”—Christian Leader. 





Crown 8vo, 342 pp., cloth boards, gilt edges, price 6s., post free. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By James Duncxtey, Author of “A Saviour 


for Children,” &e. Illustrated by E. Goopwyn Lewts. 





“Mr. Dunckley can instruct even while he amuses.”"—Baptist Magaz ine. 
“Teachers m read this book with advantage.” Sunday School Chro le 
‘Mr. D kle ume will take a high place among sermor ay em n.”—British Weekly. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post fre 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. by Rev. ALExanper 
Macuaren, D.D. 


Rev. C. H. SpurGron.—“ We do not review such sermons as these, but enjoy them. Dr. Maclaren we put in a 
niche by himself among those whom we admire and reverence. The only fault we ever find with any sermon of his 
is the fact that it comes to an end; we could wish the silver bell to ring on and on, for it never wearies the ear.”— 
Sword and Trowel. 

“Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illustrations of his commanding power as an exponent of 


Divine truth.’’— Christian World. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, red edges, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
SACRED THEMES AND FAMOUS PAINTINGS. By Rev. Davin Davies, 
Author of “ Echoes from the Welsh Hills,” ‘ Christ Magnified,” &c. 


“If we were members of the Royal Academy we should give Mr. Davies a commission to deserib 
and interpret their meaning. —Freeman. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION IN 1890. 


Tue Congregational Churches of England may look back 
with considerable satisfaction and certainly with devout 
gratitude upon the meetings of last May. At the meeting 
of the London Missionary Society, the secretary observed 
that while the report was not jubilant in tone, and did not 
record any startling success, there were everywhere signs of 
deepening earnestness, increasing sense of responsibility, 
and as the result, anxiety strained to a higher point of 
tension. The same remark might be made as to the work 
of the Churches at home, and the prevalent tone in relation 
to it. Excitement, unrest in which is a strong confidence 
of hope and resolution of purpose, a passionate craving for 
a deeper reality and more evident progress, were manifest 
everywhere. ‘“‘By many signs and in many ways it is 
becoming apparent that the work is growing too large and 
too serious to be effectively done by the means hitherto 
employed.”’ These words, emphatically true in relation to 
the foreign field, have their application very distinct, if 
somewhat more limited, to the ever widening and varying 
area of the service at home. We have no new truth to 
teach the people, but there is a manifest need of new modes 
of presenting the old, and the late meetings were valuable 
as showing that the Churches are alive to the necessity, 
and earnestly endeavouring to meet it in a wise and effective 
manner. Very probably, may we not say certainly, mistakes 
will be made. There is sure to be much vague talk, and it 
may lead to some unwise experiments, followed by failure 
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and disappointment. It is so in all departments of work ; 
why should it not be so even in this the highest of all? 
After all, it is better to have tried and failed than never to 
have tried at all. Even failures, however, are the beacons 
on the pathway of progress, and help us to learn the secret 
of ultimate success. We hear a little too much of the 
‘‘ Forward movement ’’—a phrase which is in imminent 
danger from its very vagueness of becoming a piece of 
cant, useful as a cloak for any eccentricity or folly. But 
even the mistakes, to which belong these vague dreams of 
some extraordinary changes and new departures which those 
who indulge may hardly have defined to themselves, are but 
slight blemishes which detract but little from the value 
and power of those progressive tendencies which are so 
conspicuous in Congregationalism at the present time. 

The Union Assembly was characterized by the spirit 
which underlies this desire for advance. It was practical, 
earnest, cheerful, and even buoyant. Happily there is no 
great controversy agitating the Churches about which it 
had to trouble itself. Of heated discussion there was none, 
and in the eyes of some, this might give a character of 
dulness to some of the proceedings. But a careful examina- 
tion of the subjects that came under review should suffice 
to correct any impression of the kind. The Assembly 
showed itself in full touch with all that is true and generous 
in our public life; prepared to maintain the rights of Non- 
conformity, but anxious to make Nonconformity an effective 
force in the great social reforms of the day. Happily there 
were no restraints of a punctilious chairman or of too narrow 
laws all too rigidly interpreted to prevent it from expressing 
its judgment on one of the most shameless proposals to 
endow at the expense of the community a class which is 
the least entitled to any such favour, by which Parliament 
and the country have ever been insulted. 

The Education question, naturally and necessarily, how- 
ever unfortunately, occupied a prominent position. It was 
inevitable that the Union should give a deliverance on the 
new phase into which the controversy has passed since the 
announcement of the intentions of the Government as to 
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“Assisted Education,” and the proposals thrown out some- 
what crudely and perhaps too hastily by Mr. John Morley. 
The subject is one of vital importance to the interests of 
Congregationalism in the rural districts. It is by the 
peasant, who has to eke out a miserable subsistence for 
himself and his family on the merest pittance, that the 
relief from the payment of school fees will be most keenly 
appreciated. The State in compelling him to send his 
children to school, has imposed a heavy burden upon him. 
It may be fairly urged that it is only part of the responsi- 
bility which he has voluntarily incurred, and that he has 
no right to complain. But doctrinaire reasonings of this 
kind are of little value when confronted with the stern 
realities of life. At all events these peasants have votes 
and power, and they are pretty sure to insist on the boon 
which leaders of both parties have offered them. We would 
not if we could, we certainly could not if we would, prevent 
the remission of fees, and though Congregationalists have 
made not a few mistakes in the past in this matter of 
education, they are not at all likely to commit the egregious 
blunder of opposing themselves to Free Education. Their 
chief aim as indicated in the speeches and resolutions at 
the recent Assembly is to take care that it is Free, and not 
merely ‘‘assisted.” Practically the two things are the 
same so far as the parents are concerned, but there is the 
widest possible difference between private schools—and all 
schools may be thus described which are under the manage- 
ment of individuals or committees and devoted to sectarian 
purposes—subsidized by the State in order that they may 
throw open their doors without any fee, and public schools, 
supported out of the public funds, governed by public 
bodies chosen by the popular voice, and open to all who 
choose to avail themselves of their advantages. Schools of 
this character can only be secured by the establishment of 
School Boards everywhere, with the obligation to provide 
one such school at least in every district. It is necessary 
to add, for our attitude has been mistaken by some, that 
there was no sign in the discussion of that impracticable 
temper which some are so ready to ascribe to Congrega- 
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tionalists. There was not even any evidence of a desire to 
use Free Education for the injury of the denominational 
schools, only a resolute determination to oppose any 
endeavour on the part of the Government (such as was 
indicated in Mr. Sydney Herbert’s letter to one of his 
constituents) to use it as a prop to give new strength to 
what is really a new Church establishment. The difficulties 
of the situation were fully recognized, and the point on 
which insistence was chiefly laid was that if these sectarian 
schools are to receive fresh subsidy which will make them 
altogether State-supported,t they shall be put under 
popular control. 

But the most living subjects—those which excited the 
deepest interest, if they did not provoke any strong dis- 
ecussion—were such as bore directly on the spiritual life of 
the churches. Even the education controversy, raising as 
it does some “‘ burning questions,” would not have engaged 
so much attention but for its direct bearing on this the 
central point of interest to the Union. In one respect, 
indeed, it is one of the most crucial of all questions, since 
it is in the school the new crusade against Dissent is 
being chiefly carried on. The little tract recently issued 
by the Church Sunday School Union, from which quota- 
tions were read in the course of the education discussion, 
is a sign of the times, and may tend to show how pro- 
nounced is the character of that hostility to Dissent, and 
with what vigour its movements are being carried on. 
Congregationalism is waging a conflict, as Dr. Conder 
pointed out a year or two ago, which in its intensity and 
in the subtle perils by which it is surrounded has had no 


‘This point was clearly put by Rev. Hirst Hollowell, who has had 
large practical experience as the Chairman of the Nottingham School 
Board. There are no doubt subscriptions. to these Voluntary schools, 
and a certain proportion of them may still be continued, but as the 
buildings are used for Sunday-school work, these contributions must 
be regarded as providing for the repairs and other expenses which 
would be necessary in any case, and which are raised by other 
Churches by Sunday-school collections. There are exceptions, but 
the amount raised by subscriptions will be so small under any 
plan of Free Education that it need hardly be taken into account. 
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parallel at least in the present century. Our very success 
has itself become a danger. We have swept away so many 
grievances, that numbers who look at all ecclesiastical 
differences in what they regard as a practical spirit, and 
unfortunately with very superficial knowledge, are ready 
to think that the struggle—the protracted and often bitter 
struggle—between the Established Church and Dissent 
has come io a close. Of course it is the Establishment 
which profits by this view. Dissent is still burdened with 
a considerable measure of social disability, especially in 
the rural districts; and it is not to be supposed that its 
unquestionable disadvantages will be accepted and endured, 
except under the pressure of conscientious conviction. If 
there be no religious grounds for Dissent, social considera- 
tions will certainly incline numbers to find their home in 
the Establishment. In short, the State Church is reaping 
the benefits of a public policy which was adopted in spite 
of the most strenuous resistance of its clergy and chief 
defenders. Dissenters, freed from a rankling sense of 
injustice, are prepared to regard Churchmen in a more 
kindly spirit, and so the Church profits by the very 
concession which filled the minds of its friends with such 
anxiety and alarm. Our own feeling has often been that 
when religious equality has its perfect work in Disestab- 
lishment the difficulties of Congregationalism will be 
increased rather than diminished. 

For the present, however, the very fear of Disestab- 
lishment seems to make a large section of Churchmen, 
and that section a dominant one, more resolute in their 
efforts to suppress Dissent. In some places the brunt of 
the attack has to be borne chiefly by the Wesleyans, who 
do not receive more gracious treatment because of the 
deference which some of their leaders have been accus- 
tomed to show to the Establishment, and whose noble 
work in villages where no other form of Dissent is known 
makes them distasteful to the priests who regard these 
parishes as their own domain. But Congregationalism 
must be content always to be viewed with peculiar jealousy 
and dislike as a hostile force with which there can be 
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neither compromise nor truce. Still, though it must be 
foremost in the fight, the battle is really that of all Free 
Churches. The intensity of the opposition they have to 
encounter everywhere is indeed one sign of the renewed 
life and increased activity of the Anglican Church ; but it 
is not, therefore, more generous in its spirit or always 
more scrupulous in its ‘methods. It is partly sacerdotal, 
partly political; but whatever the inspiring motive, there 
is a widespread resolution to have no terms with Non- 
conformity. Incidents, comparatively trivial in themselves, 
are continually indicating this. Mr. Horton, at the meet- 
ing of the Guilds Council, spoke of societies, which all 
who are familiar with our church life must have come 
across, which require their members to pledge themselves 
(probably the stronger word is right, and we might say to 
vow) that they will never worship in a Dissenting chapel. 
It is not necessary to go so far as the speaker did, and 
suggest (of course half-jocularly) that a Dissenting guild 
might meet this by a requirement that all its members 
should occasionally go to an Anglican service. We prefer 
non-interference on both sides; but so far as Dissenters 
are concerned there is really no need for any hint of the 
kind, since there are few indeed who do not sometimes 
find their way into a church. There is something 
startling in the idea that men, redeemed by the same 
Saviour, having one Lord, one faith, one hope, cannot 
occasionally meet together for Christian worship. If it 
be contrary to Church principles, then so much the worse 
for those principles. They are held, however, by an 
influential and increasing section of the clergy; they are 
at the root of the contention for sectarian ascendency in 
the schools; they are the inspiration of a crusade against 
Dissent, the chief danger of which lies in the fact that so 
many Dissenters, especially those who live in towns, are 
so slow to recognize its existence, and apparently so 
unable to understand the spirit by which it is animated. 
They meet Churchmen of a very different temper—men who 
breathe the spirit of true tolerance, even though they 
may have but a very imperfect idea of what equality 
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involves—and they are scarcely able to realize the nature 
of the conflict which Congregational ministers in rural 
districts have to wage. But those who have cherished 
principles to maintain cannot allow themselves to be 
diverted from the plain course of duty even by the desire 
to maintain friendly relations with men of a different 
stamp from the priests, who are exerting so powerful an 
influence on the policy of the Anglican Church at the 
present time. 

The address of Mr. Green from the chair was well suited 
to the existing condition. It was, as those who knew him 
expected it would be, clear, vigorous, and decided, sparkling 
almost to a fault with keen sallies of wit. A journal which 
kindly undertakes to be the Mentor of all our churches and 
societies complains that it was too long. The meeting did 
not feel it so, and, strange as it may seem to our adviser, 
we believe that the Union would regret a reduction of the 
chairman’s addresses in the fashion that it recommends. 
Possibly the extended reference to past addresses in the 
introduction might have been spared, especially as we did 
not recognize that new departure which they prepared us 
to anticipate. It is perfectly true that in comparing these 
several addresses with each other there must be found 
frequent repetitions of the same leading ideas. But they 
have been modified in the repetition so as to adapt them to 
the special circumstances of the time. In so far as succes- 
sive chairmen have understood the necessity of the hour 
they are entitled to credit. To this honour Mr. Green 
is entitled. In a time of strenuous and earnest work, 
when some are only too ready to indulge in pessimist 
talk, he has so spoken as to revive faith, and put new 
heart and courage into the workers. 

We caunot undertake to analyze the address, but one 
or two points of special interest and value we wish to 
emphasize. The first is the full presentation of an idea 
on which we insisted in a paper on Heresy-Hunting 
in our last number. There are, in our judgment, few 
heresies more grave or more disastrous in their effects than 
that which practically regards the Church as left without 
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the teaching and guidance of the Spirit to-day. We shall 
have, we can have, no other gospel than that which we 
have received, but we have a distinct promise that the 
‘* Spirit will lead into all truth,” that He will take of 
the things of Christ and give them tous. What can this 
mean but that a fuller understanding of Christ and His 
salvation will be given by the Spirit of God to those who 
humbly and reverently submit themselves to His teachings? 
The more closely we examine the New Testament, the 
more shall we be prepared to believe that this is the 
method of the Divine education. It is not a directory, 
in which every difficulty, either as to doctrine or practice, 
is anticipated and provided against, but rather a broad 
outline of truth and principle which has to be filled in by 
the individual as led and instructed by the Spirit. For 
two years Paul disputed in the school of Tyrannus. What 
a world of trouble might have been saved, what a multi- 
tude of discussions spared, how many divisions averted, 
had we a complete report of all those conferences. No 
doubt Paul had to confront many, if not all, the questions 
which have perplexed teachers and agitated the Church in 
subsequent ages. What would we not give to have the 
answers to give to them? What an invaluable addition 
to our Christian literature would such a report have been. 
So we think. But it is not given to us; nay, what is 
still more striking, we have only a small portion of the 
words which the Master Himself spoke. Does it not all 
suggest that it was no part of the design of God to save us 
from the duty of thinking and interpreting for ourselves ? 
Principles are clearly laid down, but their application is 
left to us; and that we may understand them and see 
their full bearings, His promise is that His Spirit shall 
abide with us for ever. Divine impulses, spiritual illu- 
minations, the quickening of perception, the inspiration 
for utterance, the courage for endurance in the work of 
testimony—these are the gifts of God to-day just as much 
as when Luther broke the fetters of superstition, or Calvin 
expounded the theology of Paul with more or less accuracy, 
or Bunyan pictured for the world the tribulations of the 
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earthly pilgrimage and the glories of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, or Moffat went down to live with the rude Bechuana 
that he might win them to Jesus Christ. If we were 
engaged in a full exposition of the doctrine it would be 
necessary to supply some qualifications, but all that we are 
doing now is to set forth a truth which, if not denied or 
forgotten, is strangely overlooked. Mr. Green states it well 
in this passage : 


Is not, then, the Eternal and Divine Spirit as fully with men of 
modern times as He was with those we call “ the Fathers”? Has He 
not, for example, brought to light in these days the treasures of the 
Inspired Word by the devout scholarship of the late revered Bishop 
of Durham, as He did by the genius of Augustine? Does He not 
teach the splendid, though uncanonised, phalanx of Christian Apolo- 
gists of the present and of recent centuries, as manifestly as He did 
Athanasius or Cyril ? Did He not inspire Robert Raikes as truly a 
ever He did St. Benedict or St. Bernard! Is He not as clearly—to 
mention only one contemporary name—working by General Booth as 
He did by St. Patrick or St. Dunstan, and immeasurably more clearly 
than He did by a vast number of the Popes ? 


This, if rightly understood, is a radical principle of 
Congregationalism. It is fatal to the pretensions of 
priests, the arrogant assumptions of Councils undertaking 
to lay down creeds, and equally so to the claims of the 
unwritten, unauthorized, and very imperfecily defined 
theology which assumes to be orthodoxy and treats every 
deviation from its traditions as a denial of the gospel. It 
supplies the answer to the remarkable criticism of The 
Nonconformist upon the Address. 


Mr. Green might, we cannot help saying, have dealt more gently with 
the Church of Rome. True it is that the Church of Rome formulates 
a tremendous mass of inventions and calls them Christian doctrines, 
but a vast proportion of these are practically treated as surplusage by 
devout Romanists ; and he will find that the cultivated atheists who 
are so potent in our time, regard the points which Protestants strike 
out of the Catholic dogmas as mere tags and thrums compared with 
the great body of doctrine on which Catholics and Protestants are 
at one. 
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Quite true, but as irrelevant as it is true.“ The sentiment 
which underlies the criticism is broad and generous; but 
sentiment has no place in conflicts between systems and 
opinions. Undoubtedly there are numbers of true Christians 
in the Church of Rome who will find their place in the 
kingdom of God; but the chairman was speaking, not of 
them, but of the Church to which they belong and of the 
system which they uphold. We have felt for some time 
that there is a great danger lest the liberal and generous 
feeling of the time should confound these two. Cardinal 
Newman is, perhaps, the most fascinating personality of 
the day, having an extraordinary attraction for rationalists 
and sceptics at the one end of the seat of opinion as for 
Roman Catholics at the other. In him centre the attrac- 
tions of a genius which has few rivals in our age; of a 
single-hearted fidelity to truth which is not questioned 
even by those who differ toto cale from his teachings; of 
a loyalty to conscience which is, alas! too rare, and which 
does a service to truth altogether irrespective of the par- 
ticular cause on behalf of which it is manifested. In a 
less degree, and over a much more limited circle, Cardinal 
Manning has a strong influence. He loves to be known as 
the “‘ Archbishop of the Slums,” and has spared no effort 
to make the power of his Church and his faith felt in all 
the great philanthropic movements of the time. It cannot 
be doubted that these two men, to say nothing of others, 
have done much to change the current of feeling in rela- 
tion to the Church of Rome. But that Church remains 
precisely what it was, and its claims are just as much at 
variance with the absolute supremacy of Christ. Between its 
claims and the rights and privileges of the individual Chris- 
tian whom the Master has promised to enlighten, reconcilia- 
tion is impossible. The objection is not simply to particular 
doctrines, though that is sufficiently decided, but to the 
authority on which that doctrine rests. There may seem to 
be great Christian liberality in repaying the persecutions of 
Rome, and that assertion of infallibility which carries with 


* It is an illustration of the ultra-liberality which is so extreme as 
hardly to be reasonable. 
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it the right to persecute, by this extremely generous judg- 
ment. But the spirit of love was never intended to involve 
disloyalty to truth, and the conflict between us and the 
Church of Rome is about vital truth. Indeed, its claims 
are of such a character that, once admitted, they would 
mean the suppression of freedom and, with it, of Indepen- 
dence altogether. Mr. Green’s catholic feeling is sufficiently 
pronounced, and is so expressed as to make it clear that 
his opposition is to a system, not to its adherents. ‘‘ With 
profound thankfulness we know that through the strife of 
sects, through mysticism, through babyish ritual, through 
the clash of doctrine and the confusion of theology, the 
voice of Jesus makes itself heard, ‘Come to Me, and ye 
shall find rest.’’’ Followers of Christ are to be found even 
in churches which teach much which is inconsistent with 
His gospel, but regard for them must not make us hesitate 
in the condemnation of errors which already derive too 
much strength from the sanction of their honoured names. 
The Church of Rome must renounce its most distinctive 
features before it can find a place in that Church of the 
future in which there will be no rule but that of Christ, 
and no creed but the word which He has spoken, and no 
priest to keep the soul apart from Him our High Priest as 
the Apostle of our profession. 

“True development,” says Mr. Green, ‘is not the 
stereotyping of a formula, but is the shining of the Spirit’s 
light more and more with the perfect day.” It is as based 
on this idea, and supplying the facilities for working it out, 
that Independency takes its stand. The chairman’s observa- 
tions on this point are remarkably pregnant and suggestive, 
but they must not detain us. The address was valuable 
chiefly because of its firm grasp of principle, its hopeful 
tone, its clear perception as to where the real strength of 
Congregationalism lies. It has a power which is not to be 
estimated by the numerical force it may be able to com- 
mand, and the consciousness of this may well relieve the 
too anxious hearts of some who are unduly troubled in 
reference to supposed signs of weakness, and especially by 
the secession of some from our ranks. These are points in 
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which we must compare to some disadvantage with more 
highly organized systems. It is the same in the comparison 
between the action of a despotism and that of a free state. 
In a time of emergency, and especially in a great war, where 
there is need of promptitude, concentration of force, main- 
tenance of strict discipline and power to command all the 
resources of the nation in a given time and for a particular 
purpose, the despot apparently has an immense superiority. 
Of course, everything depends upon the degree of intelli- 
gence with which this force is wielded, itself a very consider- 
able qualification, since the absence of the intelligence may 
very easily turn the supposed advantages into the very 
opposite. We had an impressive object lesson of that kind 
in the Franco-German war ; but despite its teaching—that 
of all dangers which can threaten a state none is more 
serious than the existence of an imposing organization, 
carrying with it an appearance of strength but not under 
the control of intelligence and judgment—were Great 
Britain in a difficulty to-morrow there would be the usual 
outcry that things are done better in Germany or even in 
Russia. Very possibly in some points this is true. England 
has always had the reputation of being the unready, but 
this is only a slight penalty for all the blessings which 
freedom brings. So in our ecclesiastical systems. A highly 
organized system, if it be worked with any strength and 
efficiency, must have its forces more in hand. It can say 
to this man go, and he goeth, and to another do this, and 
he doeth it. In all that there is a certain facility which we 
must be content to forego. The more fully we accept this 
the better. It would be worse than useless for us to try and 
grasp at a force which is inconsistent with our principles. 
There has been with some Independents, a dread of 
organization so exaggerated as to become a paralyzing 
influence. But while we eschew this, it is necessary to 
remember that it is not possible to combine the advantages 
of a full liberty with those of compact organization. The 
power of Congregationalism has always been in excess of 
its numbers, because it is the power of living forces which 
are felt by most who, for one reason or other, shrink from 
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accepting the outward forms in which they are represented. 
Never was this more so than it is to-day. It is true that 
the State Church, which is the most striking example of 
organization, is working with an energy and success which 
must command the admiration and stir up the zeal of all 
churches. But just as it becomes a more living power do 
the hindrances by which organization hampers individual 
action become more vexatious, and the more do we hear in 
its councils suggestions and demands, which at times 
might lead us to doubt whether we were in a Diocesan 
Conference, or a County Association of Independent 
Churches—in Convocation, or in the Congregational Union. 

As to secessions from our ranks, we are inclined to 
talk too much about them. So far as ministers are 
concerned it is not surprising, looking at the relations 
between the Anglican clergy and the ministers of other 
Churches, that there should be cases of this kind. 
Between Anglican priests and us there is a broad line 
drawn, and the growth of a more intense Anglicanism 
has served to widen it. When a Congregational minister 
passes over to their ranks he assumes an entirely new 
character. We have been associated with him in friendly 
intercourse as well as in public service, and, while we have 
regarded him with all esteem and honour, have not dis- 
covered any point of marked superiority which differentiates 
him from his brethren. Suddenly he transfers his allegiance 
to a Church which has looked down upon him in common 
with all his friends and associates, treating them with im- 
partial severity as unauthorized usurpers of the functions of 
the priesthood. He seeks ordination from the bishop, and 
immediately he becomes one of the privileged order. We 
may be excused if we are unable to look on this transforma- 
tion with complacency. If it were merely a passing from 
our fellowship to that of Wesleyan Methodists, or the Free 
or United Presbyterian Church, there would be no such 
feeling. We and the friends who had seen reasons for 
preferring another section of the Church to ours, would still 
remain in the same fraternal relations, each owning the 
other as a minister of Christ, and rejoicing in his pros- 
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perity. This cannot be the case when a Nonconformist 
becomes a priest of the National Church. The old feelings 
of affectionate regard may remain. We need not cease to 
be friends because we have become ecclesiastical anta- 
gonists. But the fact of that antagonism can hardly be 
ignored ; and if there is some soreness of feeling on the 
part of those who have been abandoned by an old associate 
to whom a certain measure of confidence had been given, it 
is quite intelligible, and simply means that Dissenters are 
men. 

Still, it is much wiser to dismiss it, and to give the 
brethren who leave us a hearty God-speed. We can supply 
their places, and may well hope that they may serve 
Christ successfully in their new sphere. Better far that 
they should leave us than continue in our host with an 
imperfect loyalty to our principles. Those who have 
reconciled themselves to the State Church are only units 
in the powerful clerical army, with no special force residing 
in them because they were once lost sheep who have now 
been gathered into the fold. When the rejoicing over them 
has subsided, they will be as other clerics. Their position 
was different, and to us more injurious while they re- 
mained with us, being quoted on every critical occasion 
as dissentients from the policy of Nonconformity to produce 
an appearance of more serious division amongst ourselves 
than really exists. The protest of a Dissenting minister 
against Disestablishment has a significance and value 
which are lost as soon as he conforms. In short no 
Church is so rich in spiritual force that it can afford to 
view the loss of true and good men with indifference. But 
after all, Congregationalism will be all the stronger for the 
withdrawal of men, however much we may honour them as 
individuals, who are not in sympathy with its principles 
and aims. 

The point raised by Mr. Barrett in his impressive paper 
was a different one, and should have very careful and devout 
consideration. The tone of his remarks seemed to have a 
slight flavour of pessimism, but that was probably due to 
a desire to emphasize the point he had to make. He 
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referred among other things “ to the steady drift from us 
to the Establishment of much of our young life—the 
leakage from our churches of the children of many of our 
wealthier and more cultivated families.” But is there any 
evidence that this drift is stronger and more rapid than at 
any previous periods of our history. In all frankness we 
must say that we believe it is, and that there are reasons 
which will account for this strengthening of a tendency 
which has always existed. Still the difference is only in 
degree and is much less than appears to interested spec- 
tators, and we believe is largely to be explained by a 
change in social conditions. The subject must have an 
article to itself. Meanwhile, let us only note here that 
Congregationalism can only expect to retain men of true 
spiritual life. True adherence to our churches means 
individual conviction and personal consecration. Heredi- 
tary and traditional influences count for much less 
amongst us than among other communities. They have 
been losing hold in proportion to our advance towards 
religious equality, and they count for least among those 
who covet social distinctions. These considerations may 
help to explain, but they cannot reconcile us to, the state of 
things which Mr. Barrett deplores. We have no right to 
say these things have been, they are, and ever will be. 
Our aim must be to work a change. Perhaps Congre- 
gationalists have no more difficult problem to face than 
this—how to deal with our richer people and their 
families ? 


THE CONGREGATIONAL POLITY. 
(Taken from The Andover Review.) 


ORGANIZATION and government are good things in them- 
selves; no one can doubt, or at least ought to doubt, 
that. So completely are all well-regulated people con- 
vinced of this, that even in cases where government goes 
beyond its rights, and usurps the province of individual 
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life, so that it becomes a tyranny, more or less reflection 
persuades them that even this is better than the absence of 
all government. It was of sucha rule as this that St. Paul 
wrote: “ Let every soul be in subjection to the higher 
powers : for there is no power but of God; and the powers 
that be are ordained of God.” That is, government is not 
simply a matter of human convenience and device, but of 
Divine ordinance. It is a matter of conscience to be sub- 
ject to it. The failure to remember this begets misappre- 
hension and evil of two kinds. If the ruler forgets it, he 
ignores the obligation on his part to rule well and justly, 
which alone justifies his particular claim to rule at all. 
The Divine sanction is given to government as a minister 
of God to men for good, and is not therefore of that arbi- 
trary kind that it can be claimed for any government of 
whatsoever character. And if the subjects forget it, and 
come to think of government as a mere human convention, 
the sanctity and dignity, if not the authority, of government 
are taken away, and the obligation of obedience sits lightly 
upon the subjects. At the same time, it is recognized that 
the sphere of government is limited, and the instinct of 
every free community prompts it to be jealous of any undue 
extension of its authority beyond its province. 

This jealousy of individual rights is especially strong in 
certain matters. And in religion more than anywhere else 
men claim the privilege of individual action, and are slow 
to merge any part of this in a body; to substitute asso- 
ciated action for that of the individual. Or if the social 
instinct, which is the complement of the individual, does 
lead to associated action, it is apt to be regarded as a mere 
convention, and the idea of authority is dissociated from 
it as faras possible. The history of the Church as a society, 
or polity, is largely that of the development, conflict, and 
adjustment of these complementary principles; of the 
swaying of the body back and forth between the individual 
instinct on the one side and the social instinct on the other. 
And we may anticipate all that is to follow by saying now, 
that disaster has always resulted sooner or later, and is 
sure to follow, whenever the Church fails to pursue the via 
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media, Which consists in the proper adjustment and com- 
bination of these two principles, and pays exclusive or 
exaggerated attention to either of them. The history of 
the Church up to the time of the Reformation was that of 
the slow growth of the governmental and corporate idea, 
combined with an assumption of political and civil authority, 
until the Church became one of the great world-powers, 
and the rights of the individual were lost and forgotten. 
As far as the relations of the Church within itself were con- 
cerned, that power, which had become tyranny, reached its 
climax in the attempt of the Church to legislate in regard 
to its dogmatic beliefs, and to enforce these by spiritual and 
civil penalties. We must not judge too harshly of these 
things; they were the growths of the times: there was no 
conception of government except as an arbitrary and abso- 
lute power ; and there is no advance of humanity, nor even 
of Christianity, except as it learns the lessons of its failures. 
Since the Reformation, the growth has been equally sure in 
the opposite direction towards mere individualism and dis- 
integration, until to-day the spectacle of a divided Christen- 
dom is almost as alarming to the thoughtful believer as that 
of the Papacy. At first the Reformation was a protest 
only against the usurpations of churchly power, while the 
churchly principle was retained. And many of the re- 
formed churches have remained in this safe place. But 
many of them have gone further, and set up the principle 
of individualism as the ruling idea, with the inevitable 
result of disintegration. Let us thank God that the equally 
sure result in His Church is reaction, and that this is to-day 
the hopeful attitude of our American Christianity. The 
Church is evidently in a period of transition; she is cast- 
ing about for the elements of a safer and larger future. 
And now is the time for wise men to utter the words of 
wisdom, and to speak in her ear the warning which the two 
great epochs of the Church have been slowly formulating, 
that Christianity is pre-eminently the combination of 
the two principles of individual rights and of the social 
sentiments, and that to emphasize either to the exclusion of 
the other is sure disaster. 
VOL. II 15 
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But it is to one special form of this pseudo-Protestant 
idea that I wish to call attention now. Independency is 
that special form of opposition to the churchly idea which 
carries the principle of association only the first step, and 
stops with the organization of the local church. Every- 
thing beyond that it considers, in the first place, unauthor- 
ized by the practice of the New Testament churches, and, 
in the second place, dangerous to religious liberty. We do 
not wish to discuss the supposed authority of the New 
Testament for this form of church organization ; but two 
brief statements about this aspect of it will not be out of 
order. In the first place, as a matter of fact, there is no 
one form of church government in the apostolic churches. 
Everything there is in a formative and developing condition, 
in which one thing after another is adopted from the syna- 
gogue, and from other forms and ideas of organization, in 
order to meet various exigencies as they arose in the evo- 
lution of the Church’s life. Persons with a denominational 
bias may find there the counterpart of their church polity ; 
but scholars generally will discourage the attempt. And, 
in the second place, even those who find such a complete 
and authoritative system there do not pretend that it is 
revealed as a matter of prescription, but that it was de- 
veloped in the natural way that we have stated, only so 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit that it finally emerged 
a complete thing, needing no addition nor changes, any 
more than the Book from which it was taken. That first 
age, it was contended, brought things to a final shape, and 
we have to look within its records and teachings for the 
norm of church doctrine and organization. But, in this 
matter of church polity, is it not evident that there could 
have been no such complete development, that there was no 
time for it; and, above all, that there were not the circum- 
stances and occasions to give rise to it? Is it not the very 
assumption in such a development, that changes and addi- 
tions shall be made as circumstances demand them, and 
that it is impossible that all these developing occasions 
should be crowded into so short a space of time? And, as 
a matter of fact, since that early period, the Church has 
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entered upon one after another new set of circumstances, 
for which there could have been no provision in the quite 
different conditions of those early times. 

But, laying aside this question of the authority of Inde- 
pendency, and coming now to the principle underlying it, 
is it not a little strange that it should stop just where it 
does in the work of organization, with the formation and 
government of the local church, and even deprecate as 
dangerous all attempts to go beyond this? Is it not, on 
the other hand, the flaw in Congregationalism that it does 
not recognize any organized church larger than the local 
and individual church? What is the acknowledged prin- 
ciple everywhere else? Civilized society has come to 
recognize certain natural groups of population. These are 
the family, the municipality, and the nation. There may 
be others in some instances, as in the United States; but 
these are the general groups. And there may be something 
yet beyond these, by which the relations of different nations 
to each other shall yet be determined in a peaceful and 
orderly way ; but, so far, the nation is the ultimate form of 
organization. And the reasons for these organizations are 
equally obvious and authoritative. The nation, like the 
family, has Divine sanctions ; and the city, and in some cases 
the state, are the natural centres of a local and independent 
management that are the proper offsets to a centralized 
government. What is the reason that religion should 
ignore all these natural tendencies of men to come together 
in certain well-defined groups, and adopt as its limit of 
organization a body that has no counterpart anywhere, and 
which exaggerates the principle of independency to its 
narrowest form? Certainly it cannot be said that there is 
no work for the larger bodies in the kingdom of God, or that 
this work does not call for organization and direction. In 
fact, all these bodies that profess independency do organize ; 
they have to organize for state work, for national work, and 
for foreign missions. But these organizations are simply 
confederations of independent churches, voluntary associa- 
tions for the doing of certain work which these bodies 
recognize that they cannot do so well separately. They 
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have no authority even in their own sphere. They simply 
serve to show the necessity for association and organization, 
even where it is formally disallowed, and the makeshifts to 
which in these cireumstances the Congregational polity is 
reduced. But the point is the necessity to which they call 
attention, and the proof afforded by them that the city, the 
state, and the nation are the natural lines and limits of 
organization, even in religious matters. 

What is the raison d’étre of Congregationalism, then? It 
is the individualism of which we have taken account 
already, the jealousy of anything like authority in religious 
matters, which in the old days of religious tyranny had 
something noble in it, but which in these times is merely 
traditional and unreasoning, and misses a real good 
because of the evils born of troublous times, and not of the 
dreaded thing itself. I say that the idea of Congregation- 
alism is individualism. But how is individualism charac- 
teristic of this any more than of those bodies that carry the 
principle of association further, and organize along larger 
and more natural lines? Is not the idea of association 
recognized in both alike, and why is one more individualistic 
than the rest? Because in independency the individual is 
the starting-point, and the community in any real, pregnant, 
sacred sense does not enter into its constitutive principle. 
This seems a serious statement; but let us look a little 
further and see its truth. A church in this system is a 
purely voluntary association of men who think alike in 
regard to religious beliefs. In the growth of Christianity 
there have been developed a great variety of views about its 
meaning and constitution, and these opinions are constantly 
receiving fresh additions. The idea of Congregationalism 
is that the individual exercise his freedom of choice among 
these differing views, and that those who hold similar 
opinions in any locality associate together in what they call 
achurch. In the growth of the man, especially in a time 
like this, it may easily happen that his views will change, 
and then the purely voluntary ties that he has assumed are 
thrown off, and he joins another body associated in the same 
loose way. Nay, he may without any difficulty find him- 
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self holding opinions of a mixed and eclectic character, that 
leave him outside of church or denominational lines alto- 
gether, and then the principle of individualism has a chance 
to bear its ripened fruit: in spite of his faith, the man may 
find himself without any church to which he can attach 
himself. His chance of finding one will depend on his dis- 
covery of a sufficient number whose views happen to be like 
his own. But, aside from any extremity to which the 
theory may be pushed, this conception of the Church as a 
purely voluntary association of men of similar views is the 
constructive principle of Congregationalism. And the re- 
fusal to carry out the principle of association any further 
arises from the fear that the larger body might legislate 
in such a way as to interfere with the freedom of the local 
church. 

And, as we have seen, the original reason of this separa- 
tive idea was a valid one. There was a tendency in the 
Church to regulate everything, even to the belief of its 
members, and it used compulsions instead of reasons to 
produce this conformity. Moreover, these beliefs them- 
selves, the creeds and rituals ordained by the Church, were 
not of a kind to win assent. They emphasized just the 
things that have been the bane of religion from the begin- 
ning, and which have made it the synonym of superstition. 
Men could not assent to these, and so the only way open to 
them was the way out; a way that the Church itself pointed 
to with emphasis. But the way proved full of dangers ; the 
freedom that they claimed for themselves they had reluc- 
tantly to yield to others, and these to others still, until 
finally freedom has proved to be the cause of disintegration, 
and of an exaggerated individualism. Is it not time to stop 
and consider? And is not the question for consideration 
this : Whether the evil which caused this other necessary 
evil is not now at an end, and whether it is not time there- 
fore to go all the way back from this individualism to the 
idea of the Church and its unity? Is there any longer a 
sufficient reason for limiting the notion of the Church to 
this local and sectarian body, and will there not be, on the 
other hand, a great gain in enlarging our conception of the 
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Church, so that it shall approach at least to the Catholic 
idea? Let us look at this for a little. 

In the first place, then, it is a very pertinent question if 
the very freedom which independency seeks is not obtained 
better within the bodies that hold to the Catholic idea of 
the Church. We need to define our position carefully, or 
we shall answer this question according to names and 
appearances rather than reality. A church is not catholic 
in any true sense which organizes on the basis of a creed ; 
that is, of a defining and dogmatic creed. The Roman 
Church claims to be catholic, but it enforces superstitions 
and obnoxious beliefs, and so is sectarian. It denounces 
schism, but renders schism necessary. In this case, the 
fears of organization on any large scale which give rise to 
independency are realized. In any case in which such 
organization is accompanied by a dogmatic creed the com- 
bination is dangerous. The Congregational body is freer 
than the Presbyterian with the same creed. But, after all, 
the Congregational body is not free. It is not organization 
that suppresses freedom, but organization on the basis of a 
creed. And Congregationalism, in retaining this as the 
ground of evenits modicum of organization, kept the larger 
part of the evil that it wished to avoid. To be sure, these 
churches say that they do not wish to enforce their opinions 
upon others, nor to exercise any compulsion, only to enforce 
their own standards. If any man ceases to agree with them 
he has freedom to go out, and either unite with some other 
body or form one for himself. But this, alas! isa privilege 
that men do not prize. They have been brought up in 
certain valued associations and companionships ; and these 
no one changes without pain. He has not grown out of 
sympathy with these, in spite of his change of views, and 
he would gladly sacrifice a little, and even conform in un- 
essential things, if he may only retain his religious home 
and friends. He would like a little chance for friendly dis- 
cussion of the points of difference. But no; he has only 
one kind of freedom, the freedom to go out. Moreover, 
there is considerable room for doubt in many of these bodies 
as to the meaning of denominational conformity in any 
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particular case, and many of them are to-day the scene of 
controversy between the broad and strict constructionists, 
with all the charges and criminations and ill feelings that 
naturally spring from such a debate. But now suppose a 
church that consistently carries out the idea of church 
unity. The necessary accompaniment of such unity is 
comprehension, and any church setting out honestly to 
realize that idea will come sooner or later to unite the two. 
The one church must be the broad church, and this is the 
only possible basis of freedom. All other attempts to attain 
liberty will fail in the nature of things. History vindicates 
this statement. The Church of England and its daughter, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, profess 
catholicity and unity, and their history has been that of 
slow progress from the attempts of one school after another 
to gain possession of the Church and control it, to the 
recognition of the equal rights of all. By the slow pressure 
of its own constructive idea it has been brought to this 
inevitable issue, and has become a broad church. It is a 
most instructive and significant history. The Independents 
went out to gain freedom; they organized in the only way 
possible to secure it at the time; and yet in the slow evolu- 
tion of events their polity has proved repressive, while that 
which repressed them has surely gravitated towards free- 
dom. Nor is the reason far to seek; the dogmatic basis 
is necessarily repressive. 

In the second place, the larger conception of the 
Church is more favourable to efficient work. The work 
of Christianity in our cities and states, and in the world, 
does not flourish in the best way when it is left to emer- 
gencies and impulses, but only when it is organized and 
put under wise direction. We can see one very instructive 
example of this principle of merely voluntary organization, 
which characterizes Congregationalism in all its larger 
work, in the present condition of the American Board. In 
any body which gathered all its followers in the nation 
into a church, with its proper officers and committees, the 
foreign missionary work of the Church would be provided 
for in an orderly way, which would represent the entire 
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body. But in the absence of any such representative 
government, the Congregationalists allowed this work to 
drift into the hands of a self-electing Board of Commis- 
sioners, which answered the purpose very well so long as 
there were no questions on hand causing division of 
opinions, but which became partisan and arbitrary the 
moment that difference of views gave opportunity for such 
an attitude. The most important work of the denomina- 
tion in the hands of a non-representative body—and this 
as the result of the absence of well-defined principles of 
organization and government—is an impressive lesson as 
to the consequences of letting the larger work of a de- 
nomination shape itself according to circumstances. As 
another instance of the same kind, take the mutual rela- 
tions of the home and foreign mission societies, and other 
benevolent organizations, of another denomination, which 
is Congregational in its polity. If the Church itself had a 
national organization and consistency, the work of these 
different societies would be related to it and each other 
in the proper way. But being independent and volun- 
tary associations, each with its own headquarters and 
board of officers, they have come to occupy another atti- 
tude than that of representation of the general body to 
which they belong, and are more or less rivals of each 
other, competing for their share of the interest and funds 
of the denomination. All these things are of one piece; 
they are parts of the individualistic and laissez faire prin- 
ciple applied to the work of the Church. These affairs 
ought instead to be under wise direction, in which the 
whole Church, through its representatives, shall look 
after all its interests and work, with a large insight of 
all needs, and foresight of all emergencies. 

This is the evil, looking simply at Congregationalism as 
a system of organization. But we have to remember that 
we are dealing not only with a polity, but with the sec- 
tarianism that originated it. If it were simply a question 
of polity, of the independence of the local church, we 
should still doubt the wisdom of this restricted and 
narrow basis of association. But this bad its origin in 
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the desire to maintain without let or hindrance a certain 
set of opinions, and in the conviction that these would 
flourish best in a body organized specially for this purpose. 
And this, which was the only thing which justified the 
system at first, is now the cause of its principal danger. 
The attempt to make Christians of a certain name and 
opinion interferes with the work of making and training 
Christians. Competition may be a very good thing in 
trade, though even there its wisdom is beginning to be 
doubted seriously ; but in religion it is too much opposed 
to the very essence of Christianity itself to be anything 
but misfortune and a hindrance. This evil is best illus- 
trated in the religious state of our cities and country 
towns. Everybody admits that there is here a great and 
crying evil, and a few recognize the cause of it; but the 
remedy, which is not far to seek, is very far from applica- 
tion. The difficulty with the Congregational idea of the 
Church, even as a local body, is that it has no roots in the 
soil, no definite locale committed to its care. It is a body 
not separated from others by any definite boundaries, but 
so sharing with others the same location that there is no 
proper division of responsibility among them. There 
ought to be in the cities the one Church, which should 
direct all the work done in them, and see to it that the 
religious interests of every part of them are cared for. 
And every congregation should have, not its scattered 
members, but a parish, forming a distinct part of the 
city, to be its share of the work. But as things are, 
there are and can be no parishes, because no church 
can say that a certain part of the city belongs to it. 
The members of the different churches are scattered in 
every part of the city, and the outsiders are nobody’s 
care. And in the country towns and villages the denomi- 
national principle has multiplied churches, and made 
adequate support for them impossible; it has broken up 
these small communities into cliques, and aggravated all 
the evils to which such places of limited population are 
subject. 

But the third and final consideration is the most impor- 
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tant. The Congregational notion of the Church is unsatis- 
factory because it is not large enough to embody the idea 
of the Church as the body of Christ. Its basis is a creed, 
a set of notions about Christ, and not Christ Himself. The 
idea of Christ is evidently to unite all men in Himself. 
The idea of Congregationalism, and, in fact, of all bodies 
having a sectarian basis, is to introduce into this very 
principle of unity divisions and separations. There is 
something grand in the idea of the Catholic Church ; 
there is, on the other hand, something depressing and 
narrow in that of a body existing only to divide that 
which is properly indivisible. The kingdom of God, the 
kingdom of righteousness in the world, set over against 
that of evil in an eternal opposition, is a great fact, the 
great fact in the world’s life; but a body which can justify 
its existence only by the assertion that the Christ who is 
the bond of unity in this kingdom is not a sufficient basis 
for a true unity, lacks just the organic principle of the 
Church, and, in fact, of Christianity itself, and so misses 
the largeness and nobility of conception that belongs to 
these institutions. 

But neither is the local any more than the sectarian 
church large enough to fill out this true conception of the 
Church as the body of Christ. One finds himself, in his 
study of the ideas and principles of Christianity, in the 
presence of a system as wide as humanity, and gathering 
into itself all its life, its varied occupations and institu- 
tions. And when he inquires of the Congregational polity 
what is the institution corresponding to this world-wide 
idea, he finds that it is the small body of believers 
organized on the purely voluntary principle, and having 
no necessary or organic connection with any other similar 
body. In fact, this is the only authorized society of 
believers; nothing larger has any right to call itself a 
church. The authority for this restricted notion is the 
supposed practice of the apostolic churches; but the prin- 
ciple on which it is assumed that the guiding Spirit 
restrained the early churches from going any further in 
the work of organization was the dread of human nature, 
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even when sanctified, owing to its propensity to misuse 
power. Organization implies government, and the danger 
to individualism from a great society, being foreseen by 
the Holy Spirit, caused Him to reduce that danger to a 
minimum. This fear, as it was developed in the origin of 
Congregationalism, was the result of centuries of misrule. 
But who does not see that, the whole theory of government 
having changed meantime, and democratic or constitutional 
ideas having taken the place of the arbitrary systems that 
had been in vogue, all this danger is now passed, and the 
way is opened for the Church to avail itself of the benefits 
of association on a large scale, corresponding to its Catholic 
essence ? The limits of such organization are already 
marked out in the body politic. The city, the state, the 
nation, are not mere conveniences of association and 
government; they are the embodiment of Divine ideas ; 
so much so, that all attempts to ignore them on the part 
of the Congregational bodies have failed, and they have 
been forced to organize for work along these lines. But 
the frank recognition of the fact that the Church is nothing 
more than a renewed humanity, and that the forms of 
associated life natural and even necessary to man are 
therefore natural to the Church, and the necessary ex- 
pression of its life, would place the Church on its proper 
basis, and give men a chance for all the enthusiasm that 
belongs to these institutions. The noblest feelings belong- 
ing to man are those called out by these words, ‘‘ country” 
and ‘‘ fatherland,’ and we may hope that eventually 
“humanity” will take its place by the side of these. 
But meantime the Church in this country lacks that 
largeness of idea, and so that power to awaken enthu- 
siasm. What the Church needs to-day is, not the revival 
of the hierarchy, which is the ignoble form of the churchly 
idea, but a Church catholic in its scope, self-governing, 
making its own laws, and executing these laws through its 
proper representatives. The American Christian Church 
is that to which the thoughts, and prayers, and plannings 
of all American Christians ought to aspire. 


E. P. GOULD. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THERE is surely a region in literature as in science which 
ought to be kept sacred from the intrusion of party politics. 
If Professor Tyndall issue a new volume of scientific essays, 
it would be worse than bad form, it would be shameless 
injustice, to introduce into a criticism of their merits any 
reference to the unhappy ebullitions of Unionist spite 
which prove that the highest scientific attainments are not 
sufficient to tame the angry passions of a fiery partisan, or 
even to restrain him from expressions of which politicians 
of high character would be ashamed. Professor Tyndall’s 
science must stand or fall by its own truth, and to object to 
any new discovery which he may make or any new light he 
may shed upon old truth, that the teaching was that of a 
Liberal Unionist, would be sheer Philistinism approaching 
idiotey. So with Mr. Justin McCarthy on the opposite 
side. He is a well-known Nationalist, and one whose high 
culture, blameless reputation, and genial temper, lend 
weight to the party of which he isa leader. No man has 
done less to awaken the antipathy or provoke the oppo- 
sition of the defenders of the Union, and yet his new volume 
which is before us, and which contains the story of the 
reign of George II., has been assailed by some Tory writers 
of the baser sort with a singular unfairness, not because 
of any defects of its own, but because of the politics of the 
writer. This attempt to create an unworthy prejudice has, 
we regret to know, been attended with a success which, 
though comparatively small, was much more than it 
deserved. It is all the more necessary, therefore, to protest 
against this new development of party spirit. It is true 
that a history may be selected as a vehicle for the dissemi- 
nation of political opinions; and had Mr. McCarthy done this, 
his friends would not have been justified in complaining of 
the kind of treatment which is always meted out to political 
writers, who are sure to be judged according to the sym- 

* History of the Four Georges. Vol. II. By Justin McCarruy, 


M.P. (Chatto and Windus.) Letters of Horace Walpole. Two 
Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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pathies of their critics. It is much to be regretted that we 
so seldom get an impartial estimate of a book which has a 
political bias. Fair criticism is indeed a desideratum of 
the times, but how it is to be obtained on any point in 
which the feelings are strongly moved, it is not easy to see. 
But we suffer on every side from the want of it, so that if 
there be any spot which is exempt from the natural 
influence of partisanship, it is of the highest importance 
that it should be kept so. Mr. McCarthy has not offended 
in his book, and the fairness which he has shown ought to 
be extended to himself. It would be impossible for him to 
forget his strong patriotic sentiments, and as it would be 
equally impossible to ignore Ireland in the history of the 
central part of the eighteenth century, there are, of 
course, indications of his sympathies. But even these are 
so free from every approach to bitterness, and have, 
indeed, so little colour at all, that they can hardly provoke 
any hostile sentiment in return. 

As George II. was one of the least creditable of English 
monarchs, so the period which occupies the greater part of 
this volume is one of the most unattractive in our annals. 
In the Court we have the repulsive stories of George and 
his mistresses, of the Queen and her quarrels with the 
Prince of Wales, of incessant intrigues and wrangles, with 
hardly a bright spot to relieve the prevailing darkness, 
until we come to the thrilling tale of Robert Clive and 
his achievements in the foundation of our empire. As 
with the sovereign and his consort, so with the leading public 
men of the time. There are varieties of character among 
them, from Walpole, who was the greatest among them 
and probably the most patriotic, to the miserably incom- 
petent and fussy Duke of Newcastle, than whom a more 
incapable man has seldom attained to power in the country; 
but among them all there was not a statesman worthy of 
the highest place. Even Walpole does not command our 
hearty admiration. The man who succeeded in baffling 
all the efforts of as unscrupulous and unrelenting a band 
of conspirators as ever pursued a minister, and who, in the 
midst of all, maintained the honour of his country and 
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advanced her prosperity, thereby proved himself of great 
capacity. But that is about all that can be said for the 
statesman who was the real ruler of England during the 
greater part of the reign. The acts by which he retained 
his high place so long are not only condemned by moral 
principle, but are such as a high-minded man would never 
have stooped to use, and as would be fatal to any leader in 
our own times. The appeals to the sordid selfishness of 
particular classes in the constituencies, not the less un- 
worthy because their true character and design are 
unavowed, may be at heart quite as much below the 
dignity of true statesmen, and injurious to the working of 
free institutions, as the petty intrigues of which Walpole 
was the centre ; but, after all, there is no pandering to 
King Demos quite as descreditable as the fawning upon 
the king, and the diplomatic handling both of queen and 
mistresses, by which Walpole was able for so many years 
to defy the hatred of the heir apparent and the machina- 
tions of the ‘‘ Patriots,” who were ready to sacrifice every- 
thing at the shrine of their own ambition and spite. 

A statesman, the Alpha and Omega of whose policy was 
that he must be Prime Minister, cannot command a very 
hearty respect or admiration from those who look for a 
more faithful devotion to principle and a more self- 
sacrificing patriotism. We have recently reviewed Mr. 
John Morley’s monograph on ‘‘ Walpole,’’ which does 
ample justice, if not something more, to the high qualities 
of a man who was remarkable not only for the ability 
with which he held his post against the formidable alliance 
arrayed against him, and for the eminent service which he 
rendered to the Hanoverian dynasty, but hardly less for 
the influence which he exerted on our party policy. But 
nothing can elevate Walpole into a truly great man. He 
may be superior to his rivals and his associates, but in the 
elements of true greatness he was miserably lacking. He 
was absolutely incapable of making a sacrifice for principle. 
We should be reconciled to his fall by the fact that it was 
due chiefly to his swerving from the one maxim to which 
he had hitherto been faithful, and his constancy to which 
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was as wide as it was patriotic, were it not that the men 
by whom he was vanquished were absolutely without 
principle altogether. 

An Opposition has seldom played a less honourable or 
more undignified part than that which was taken by the 
opponents of Walpole. Their one bond of union was 
hatred to him. Bolingbroke, who was the real inspiration 
of the party, was little more than a brilliant adventurer 
who was working in the Jacobite interests, though he was 
free from any scruples which would have hindered him 
from sacrificing them to his own ambition. Wyndham was 
a High Tory of ‘stainless political integrity.” Chester- 
field, had ‘‘an almost boundless political ambition, and 
when put under the responsibilities that make or mar a 
statesman, he showed himself equal to a great task, and 
proved that he knew how to govern a nation which no 
English statesman before his time or since was able to rule 
from Dublin Castle.’”’ But with his contemporaries he passed 
for an elegant trifler and a brilliant cynic. Carteret was 
~more Hanoverian than the king himself, albeit leagued 
with men who labelled themselves as “‘ patriots,” mainly on 
the ground of their resistance to Walpole’s subserviency 
to the Hanoverian leanings of the sovereign. Pulteney is 
one of the most disappointing men of the period. He was 
Walpole’s most formidable rival, and might have hoped to 
succeed him as minister. But as Lord Chesterfield, as 
quoted by Mr. McCarthy, put it, he sank into insignificance 
and an earldom. The king hated him for his alliance with 
the Prince of Wales. Carteret dreaded his rivalry if he 
continued in the Commons and exerted his preponderating 
influence there. Similar jealousy influenced the Duke of 
Newcastle, who had deserted Walpole in the hope of be- 
coming Premier himself. All alike desired the political 
extinction of the man who had given popular force to the 
“Patriot” party, and he was weak enough to allow them 
to accomplish their purpose. Our author gives clever 
sketches of the administration of Carteret, and of that by 
which it was succeeded. 


Carteret’s term of office was familiarly known as the “ drunken 
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Administration.” The nickname was doubtless due in part to Carteret’s 
love of wine, which made him remarkable even in that day of wine- 
drinking statesmen. But the phrase had reference also to the intoxi- 
cation of intellectual recklessness with which Carteret rushed at and 
rushed through his work. It was the intoxication of too confident and 
too self-conscious genius. Carteret was drunk with high spirits, and 
with the conviction that he could manage foreign affairs as nobody else 
could manage them. No doubt he knew far more about Continental 
affairs than any of his English contemporaries, but he made the fatal 
mistake which other brilliant Foreign Secretaries have made in their 
foreign policy; he took too little account of the English people and 
of prosaic public opinion at home. In happy intoxication of this kind 
he reeled and revelled along his political career like a man delighting 
in a wild ride after an exciting midnight orgy. He did not note the 
coming of the cold grey dawn, and of the day when his goings-on would 
become the wonder of respectable and commonplace people (pp. 321-2). 


Henry Pelham’s administration was known by the slang nickname 
of the ‘‘ Broad-bottomed Ministry.” It is known by that nickname in 
history still; will doubtless always keep the title. The great over- 
mastering passion of the Pelhams was the desire to keep office and 
power in their hands at any price. Of the two brothers, Henry Pelham 


was by far the abler man. His idea was to get around him all the 


really capable administrators and debaters of every party, and thus 
make up a Ministry which should be all-powerful, and of which all the 
power should be in his hands. Like his brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, he had a sort of half-good-natured cynicism which never 
allowed him to doubt that if the offices were offered to the men, 
the men would, on any conditions, accept the offices. The events that 
he had lately seen had not induced him in any way to modify his 
opinion (p. 326). 


Political life, unfortunately, exhibits the same phases 
still, and it may be doubted whether, if Pelnam had lived 
in our time, it might not have been said with equal truth 
that his opinion was abundantly confirmed. Certainly 
the story of the Unionist secession might be quoted in 
support of such a view. Gentlemen who at one time were 
closely associated together have differed from their old 
chief on Irish policy. That does not seem to be a sufii- 
cient reason why they should forget what they had 
previously said in admiration of the man as well as his 
policy, and should join the ranks of his revilers, still less 
why they should devote themselves to eulogizing other 
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statesmen for whom previously no words of denunciation 
had been too strong. But so it is in politics to-day 
except in the case of those nobler spirits with whom 
personal considerations are of light importance. It is 
sad to see how men will accept when in office the very 
measures to which, when in Opposition, they offered the 
most bitter resistance. It is hardly too much to say that 
our present Government supplies a striking illustration of 
this; and what is more, their friends praise them for 
doing it. Take the case of Egyptian policy, which from 
1882 to 1885 was a continual subject of contention. In what 
respect has the action of the Government changed since 
that period? But who hears now of the indignant pro- 
tests which their Conservative supporters were accustomed 
to raise against the acts of their predecessors? It has, 
indeed, almost become a recognized political maxim that 
the best way of getting Liberal measures passed is to give 
their Tory opponents a lease of office. Even this is more 
tolerable than the personal attacks which it seems can 
just as easily become personal eulogies when there is a 
shifting of the cards. This was what happened in the 
days of George II., and it is what occurs still. We may 
be told that it is one of the results of party government— 
part of the price which has to be paid for a system to 
which, despite all its disadvantages, we owe the strength 
of our free institutions and the great and progressive 
character of our legislation. We cannot admit the justice 
of the plea. If, indeed, politicians are ready to sacrifice 
principle to party, they are tolerably sure to end by 
sacrificing party to self; and wherever this spirit is 
introduced, the evils of which we complain are sure 
to develop. It is the absence of strong conviction 
which is mainly responsible for the mischief. This is 
very clearly seen in the picture of politics uader Walpole 
and the Pelhams. There was no dividing line of principle; 
and where this is so, political strife is pretty sure to dege- 
nerate into factious intrigue and personal wrangling. 
There is nothing more curious in the history of the 
reign than the extraordinary efflorescence of Jacobite 
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sentiment. There is an air of romance about the young 
Pretender and the rebellion of °45 which has invested it 
with a special interest and charm. Sir Walter Scott gave 
it a new life, and so far as the personal incidents are 
concerned, the attraction it gained is not likely to be lost. 
But the political significance of the movement is perhaps 
not so clearly recognized. Thirty years had passed since 
the last organized attempt to overthrow the Hanoverian 
dynasty, and it might have been thought that its power 
was becoming so consolidated as to forbid any future 
action. It is interesting to trace tle changes of feeling 
in relation to it as it gradually developed itself. The 
letters of Horace Walpole are as useful to this in this as 
the reports of the daily rewspapers will be to our posterity 
on the events of to-day. On September 20th, when the 
news of the successes of the rebels in Edinburgh had just 
come in, he writes : 


On can hardly believe that the English are more dissatisfied than 
the Scotch, and among the latter no persons of property have joined 
them ; both nations seem to profess a neutrality. Their money is 
all gone, and they subsist merely by levying contributions. But, sure, 


banditti can never conquer a kingdom! On the other hand, what 
cannot any number of men do who meet no opposition? ... Lord 
Granville and his faction persist in persuading the king that it is an 
affair of no consequence; and for the Duke of Newcastle, he is glad 
when the rebels make any progress, in order to confute Granville’s 
assertions. .. . 1 confess my own apprehensions are not near so 
strong as they were; and if we get over this, I shall believe that we 
never can be hurt, for we never can be exposed to more danger. 
Whatever disaffection there is to the present family, it plainly does not 
proceed from love to the other (vol. ii. pp. 67, 68). 


By October 21st the situation has changed for the 
worse, but while he does not lose heart, and indeed is 
somewhat encouraged by the apparent inability of the 
rebels to profit by such success as they had had, he 
says: ‘‘ It is still an affair wherein the chance of battles, 
or perhaps one battle, may decide.” By December %th 
the rebel army have retreated from Derby, and then 
Horace Walpole writes: ‘‘ We dread that no longer. 
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Though they have thus marched into the heart of the 
kingdom, there has not been the least symptom of a 
rising, not even in the great towns of which they possessed 
themselves ! ”’ 

Mr. McCarthy takes a very strong view as to the 
possibilities of the insurrection. ‘ The might-have-beens 
are indeed for the most part a vanity, but we can fairly 
venture to assert now that if Charles had pushed on he 
would, for the time at least, have restored the throne of 
England to the House of Stuart.’ There is little use in 
discussing a “ vanity,” and there is little advantage there- 
fore in examining the reason for an opinion which we 
certainly do not share. The success of the Pretender was 
certainly astonishing enough, but it must not be forgotten 
that his advance had been a surprise. How far he would 
have been able to retain what he had won after the first 
shock had expended itself, is a point about which we are 
hardly competent to pronounce. Horace Walpole’s remarks 
are very shrewd, that nowhere had there been any symptom 
of a rising, and whatever the immediate success, it is hard 
to believe that banditti can conquer a kingdom even though 
it is in the hand of rulers so short-sighted and weak as to 
be utterly contemptible. In his estimate of the Stuart 
feeling, Mr. McCarthy is extremely just, up to a certain 
point. He says: “The Stuarts were as bad, as worthless, as 
kings could well be, but they did possess the royal prerogative 
of inspiring men with an extraordinary devotion. There was 
something to be said for the cause which could send a man 
like Balmerino so gallantly to his death, with such a brave 
piece of soldierly bluster upon his lips.” We do not quite 
follow the reasoning. ‘The cause was the cause of arbitrary 
power, with which Balmerino was in sympathy as belong- 
ing to the ruling caste. A gallant death covers a multitude 
of sins, but there is little in the life of Balmerino or his 
companions to excite any sympathy with the cause for 
which he intrigued, and fought, and died. A wild and 
passionate chivalry for a ruler of their own race, combined 
with a lawless temper which made them enemies of a firm 
Government, roused these Highland chiefs, always ready 
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to strike a blow against their old Lowland and English 
foes. But while we are stirred by their gallant daring, we 
are not moved to think at all better of the cause for which 
they died. One thing must be added. The Stuarts were 
always unworthy of the devotion they inspired. How well 
the English people understood them is shown by their 
patient endurance of George II., his family, his Court, 
and his ministers, rather than submit to them. Mr. 
McCarthy’s chapter on the Court is one of the most 
striking in the volume. The marvel, after reading its 
details, is to understand how such a sovereign could with- 
stand any serious attack. We cannot think so he would 
have done had not the English people taken the true 
measure of Stuart rule. 

We had marked some other points in the most in- 
teresting volume for notice, but we must forbear. Let it 
be remembered that John Wesley was a conspicuous figure 
of the period; that during it Clive laid the foundation of 
our Indian Empire, and Wolfe won Canada by the victory 
m the heights of Abraham; that Pope was one of its 
literary ornaments, and that the genius of Pitt gilded its 
closing years, and it will be seen there is sufficient matter 
of interest. The two volumes selected from Walpole’s 
correspondence form a most interesting comment and 
illustration. They are well edited, and form a valuable 
addition to our historic literature, sure to be prized by the 
general reader. 


THOMAS DURANT. 


Dvrixe the larger portion of the first half of the present 
century there resided and laboured in the Congregational 
ministry in the South of England two men, whose influence 
Was supreme, viz., Daniel Gunn, of Christchurch, and 
Thomas Durant, of Poole. Reminiscences of the former 
have appeared in these pages by the able pen of Dr. Samuel 
Newth, and it is ours to put on record, and to rescue 
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from oblivion, some facts in relation to the saintly and 
highly-honoured minister of Poole. 

Thomas Durant was born on the 22nd of September, 
1776, at Barton Farm, North Tawton, Devon. His family 
on his father’s side were highly respectable people. They 
came originally from France, but about two centuries ago 
immediately from Cornwall, and there are to this day in the 
church at Bodmin monuments to Catharine Loveday and 
other Durants. Of his mother, who died in the year 1830, 
he thus beautifully writes :— 


Amongst my earliest and most precious recollections are, not only 
my beloved mother’s attentions to me, but my ardent — almost 
idolatrous—love to her, a love which, I believe, ever kept me—even 
in childhood—from answering her improperly, and from intentionally 
inflicting upon her affectionate heart a single pain; a love increased, 
rather than diminished by her subsequent kindnesses; a love which 
continued to her dying day, and which continues to her memory to 
the present moment. 


His early education was but scanty, for at the age of 
eleven and a half he was sent out to Newfoundland to 
a Mr. Richard Stokes, who needed a boy who could 
write a good hand and understood accounts. This 
master, we are told, “was habitually harsh, occasion- 
ally kind, and sometimes cruel.” After spending four 
and a half years abroad he returned to England, but 
soon found his way to Newfoundland again. He appears 
to have been a very thoughtful and reflective lad. He 
tells us of his having, when he was a lad of twelve or 
thirteen, some vivid picturesque dreams which, while he 
slept of course, seemed realities to him, and of his after- 
wards reasoning with himself on the subject, and pursuing 
the inquiry until he came to the conclusion, that, for aught 
he knew, or could know, there were nothing but ideas in 
existence, and that alllife was but a varied dream. ‘I had 
never read (he says) at the time a line in Locke, Berkley, 

* The quotations are taken from an account of Mr. Durant’s life, 
drawn up in 1848 by himself for the benefit of his then surviving 
sons. His only surviving son, Benjamin Durant, Esq., of Windsor, 
has placed the book at my disposal, to publish as I deem best.—O. T. 
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or Hume; and was not, perhaps, aware that such men 
ever existed, or that any man had ever mooted the 
subject.” During his youth and early manhood he divided 
his attentions between the Episcopal Church, the Dissent- 
ing Meeting House, and the Roman Catholic Chapel at St. 
John’s. The comfort of the Dissenting Meeting House— 
which was usually well warmed with a stove—the musical 
abilities of the pastor, and the general heartiness of the 
people, led young Durant there most frequently. His 
regularity at service led to an acquaintance, and before 
long to an ardent attachment between the minister and 
himself, and also to the renunciation of his old associates. 
The latter took place in the following manner. Young 
Durant had never been of the gay and reckless kind as 
many of his companions were. Of card-playing he had 
had more than his share, but was never addicted to 
drinking to excess. It was the custom of these boon 
companions to meet regularly in each other’s houses to 
play cards and drink. When Durant’s turn came to act 
the host, after tea, neither cards nor rum were introduced. 


After tea (he says) we conversed, and they began to rally me about 
becoming religious. This I bore with admirable good temper, but by 
nature warm and hasty I had not yet sought and learned to repress 
anger. I may have been very animated about the subject of religion, 
but up to this time I had not transgressed either the law of God or of 
society. I wish I could say as much for the sequel of our conversa- 
tion, though I never could defend my conduct, yet, as it produced a 
separation from them at once and for ever, I ought—while condemn- 
ing myself—to bless God for the consequences of the quarrel: for it 
wholly withdrew me from the temptations which association with 
them would still have presented. From laughing at and rallying me, 
they proceeded (perhaps in a joke) to speak contemptuously and, as I 
thought, reproachfully, of good old Mr. Jones. I waxed wroth, rose 
from my seat, opened the door, and ordered them peremptorily—and 
in a savage manner—to leave the house. I see them, at this moment, 
taking their hats, and marching off! Not a word was uttered on 
either side, and on more than one account I felt an unspeakable relief 
by their departure. When we afterwards met there was simply a 
recognition of each other, but no renewal of intimacy. They after- 
wards invented a number of harmless stories respecting me and my 
religion ; but if these awakened a laugh at my expense, they did me 
no real injury. 
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He had from the first very imper-ect general views of 
the great truths of the gospel. 


It is painful (he says) to think how a child, a youth, or even a man, 
may belong to a Church essentially evangelical, and holding all the 
great principles of Christianity, and yet remain ignorant of almost 
everything distinctive in his own creed: of what he never entertained 
adoubt. I had from infancy gone through the forms of the Church, 
repeated its catechism, learned its collects, and read its articles, but 
no clergyman or private person had ever called my attention to its 
peculiarities, or sought to impress my heart with the importance of 
understanding, feeling, and exemplifying the truth as it is in Jesus. 


In the year 1794 he became a member of the Dissenting 
Church in St. John’s, Newfoundland, which was under the 
pastorate of a Mr. Jones. ‘‘ This (he says), next to the 
actual conversion of my soul to God, was the greatest 
blessing that had ever been conferred upon me. It brought 
me into intimate relationship with some of the excellent of 
the earth, and into frequent intercourse with some warm- 
hearted and intelligent Christians.” From his early com- 
panionship he seemed to have contracted the habit of 
uttering bitter curses and of employing oaths in his 
ordinary conversation. This is how he describes his 
struggle and his victory over the habit. 


As soon as I felt the influence of real religion upon my mind, I set 
a special guard against my temper and my tongue. Upon the slightest 
provocation, however, an oath would slip out unawares. This brought 
a sense of guilt upon me, and depressed me, but sent me to a throne of 
grace for pardon, and for strength to resist my “ easily-besetting sin,”’ 
and made me increasingly watchful. At length, and some considerable 
time before I joined the Church, I considered that the habit was 
completely thrown off, and forever discarded. For about two months 
I had successfully resisted the utterance of an oath, even if I had not 
wholly conquered the tendency to swear. Some time before becoming 
a member of the Church, I congratulated myself (but did I become 
thankful to God?) upon my victory. ‘ Victory” it was not; but, 
blessed be the Divine name! it was the eve of victory. <A cireum- 
stance—which, with situation, persons, &c., is at this moment fresh 
in my memory— provoked me; and, after so long an abstinence, I 
swore again! I was absolutely smitten with horror. I was ashamed 
before men; I felt humbled before God; I wept and prayed, for I 
saw that assistance from above could alone preserve me. That was 
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my last oath ; and what may seem strange is, that—while up to that 
moment I could conquer the tendency to swearing only by perpetual 
watchfulness—from that moment to this I never, under any circum- 
stances of provocation, felt the slightest inclination to use a profane 
expression! Fifty-four years of merciful preservation ! 


About this time young Durant, who was still a minor, 
was guilty of an act of youthful imprudence on which hung 
the whole of his after-life, and which God turned from 
a seeming curse into a blessing. When seventeen years 
old he bought a craft, drawing a bill on his father’s 
executor. He was joined in further speculation by one 
Henry Pynn, who was afterwards with the Duke of Wel- 
lington through all his Peninsular campaigns, and who 
finally became Sir Henry Pynn, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Portuguese service. Young Durant continued to draw on 
the legacy which his father had left, and which he would 
acquire at his majority; but at last his draft was dis- 
honoured and his youthful speculations suddenly and 
disastrously collapsed. But to his credit let it be said 
(the reason why we give publicity to this fact, is to show 
the perfect honesty of character and the soundness of 
Christian principle by which he was governed)—that he 
determined under the circumstances to live hard and to 
work hard, to deny himself of any and everything except 
the barest subsistence until he liquidated the whole. Under 
the influence of Christian principle he kept steadily to his 
purpose, and denying himself of common necessaries, he 
had the satisfaction of being able to pay his creditors both 
principal and interest up to the last date of payment. In 
reference to the above he writes : 


I rejoice to think that Christian principle compelled me to do all 
this. My creditors would have been satisfied, and more than satisfied, 
with the principal from one whom they could not have compelled to 
pay a farthing. But my conscience would not have been satisfied, for 
I bless God that in my own case I never was—I never could be— 
content with that coarse, vulgar, Christless morality which either 
shelters itself under legal protection, or avails itself of any common- 
place fallacy, to strike a hard bargain with creditors, whom you may 
set at defiance and compel to take what you are pleased to offer! 
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Some would ascribe my conduct to weakness in paying the interest 
of a debt for the principal of which I was not legally responsible ! 
‘** Legally responsible !’’ Is a Christian, one that fears God, and that 
expects to meet Him in judgment, to think, or talk of, or act under 
legal responsibility only, in defiance of the Saviour’s golden rule, 
‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them ” ? 


Returning to England he accepted a situation in a 
counting-house at Bristol. He had left St. John’s with 
an ardent attachment, a sort of first love, to the church 
in that place. 


Amongst them (he says) I had received my first deep and per- 
manent impressions of religion. From them I had first learned the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel; with them I had first united in com- 
memorating the death of the Saviour, and had often united both 
publicly and privately in prayer. In my distress they had affec- 
tionately sympathized with me, and in my utter destitution one 
of them had proved a father to me. 


It was natural, then, that he should seek a church of the 
same order. He regularly attended Castle Green, fur- 
nishing testimonials from St. John’s, Newfoundland. At 
this time his desire after the Christian ministry, strong 
from the very first moment of his becoming decidedly 
serious, grew very intense during his stay in Bristol. The 
plain people with whom he associated at Castle Green 
seemed to think that he was destined for the ministry. 
At the suggestion of the minister, Mr. Hey, he began to 
go into the neighbouring village. His first attempt at 
preaching was in the suburban parish of St. George on the 
1st of January, 1797. That he was popular as a preacher 
may be inferred from the fact that he was sent by Mr. Hey 
to supply his place at Marshfield and at Cielwood, and 
that he once occupied Mr. Hey’s own pulpit. In August, 
1797, he arrived in London, and entered Hoxton Academy, 
where Messrs. Simpson and Collinson were his tutors. The 
following descriptions of them may not be uninteresting. 


Mr., afterwards Dr., Simpson had, I believe, been rather a hard 
Scotch student in early life, but he sadly lagged behind a rapidly 
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advancing age. He was a tolerable Latin and Greek scholar, and 
a good Hebraist, but utterly destitute of taste, or, at least, of any 
delicacy of taste: he never pointed out to us any of the more exquisite 
beauties of the classical writers, and the only things that appeared 
to affect him were some of the bold descriptions of the Iliad. He pos- 
sessed a great deal of ardour, though hidden under the cover of a calm 
and unimpassioned exterior. He had so little cultivated English litera- 
ture, and had read so much in the Latin works of Continental—Dutch, 
German, and Genevan—divines, that his sermons and prayers (the 
latter of which were eminently devotional) seemed like literal transla- 
tions from Latin! His style had all, and more than, the stiffness, 
without an approach to the strength, of Milton, and without ever imi- 
tating Milton’s frequent beauties and euphony in his prose works. 
It was John Howe without his depth of philosophical thought, his 
comprehensive theological views, and his lofty and almost unrivalled 
conceptions. He possessed, I have ever thought, but a very moderate 
share of understanding, and I never could purchase a book upon his 
commendation, for, from his impassioned feelings, every book was 
represented to be the worst or best in the world! Our literary advan- 
tages therefore from Mr. Simpson were very scanty, yet he was a 
great blessing from first to last to the institution. He was a Christian 
of the most exemplary character, which shed a hallowed influence 
over the household. If he did not keep pace with the rapid advance 
of society, he never distracted the minds of the students with the 
bewildering lights (?) of Germany and Geneva. He was himself 
eminently evangelical in his preaching, and he urged upon his students 
the necessity of giving to the people, as he expressed it, full sixteen 
ounces to the pound! His voice was harsh, almost,beyond endurance ; 
and as he had no ear for music he had neither the ability nor the ineli- 
nation to modulate and softenit, buthe was often animated even to extra- 
vagance, and he urged upon us the desirableness and even the neces- 
sity of vivacity and faithfulness and pointedness in all our discourses, 
aud especially in the application of them. Considered practically these 
two last things—evangelical truth and animation—compensated for 
much that in other respects we lost. Homerton, which was for a 
century the Athens of Dissent, and which sent forth many ripe and 
profound scholars into our churches, was not nearly so popular with 
our congregations in town or country as Hoxton. We supplied nearly 
all the respectable places in London and the vicinity, and obtained 
the largest and most respectable congregations in the kingdom! Mr. 
Collinson, who afterwards became, and to his death, about a year 
or two ago, continued to be, the Principal of Hackney College, had 
been bred to the law, but, becoming serious, he had entered Hoxton, 
where he had now (1797) just finished his course. He was a young 
man of good abilities, of considerable taste, of great application, and 
he did all in his power to atone for the deficiencies of Mr. Simpson. 
He both encouraged and stimulated us, and I have always entertained 
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for him, as well as for Dr. Simpson, a sincere regard. It was no fault 
of theirs that our time was so short (then only three years), and that, 
in many other respects, our disadvantages were so great. 


Apropos his theological training Mr. Durant tells the 
following story of a conversation which took place between 
Mr. Josiah Conder and himself, which throws some light 
upon theological institutions in those days: 


About thirty years ago (Mr. Durant wrote in 1848), when I had 
written an article or two for The Eclectic, edited by Samuel Jones, 
and published by Josiah Conder, then of St. Paul’s Churehyard, Mr. 
Conder said to me, “I wish you would review Mr. Chaplin’s sermon 
before the students, tutors, and supporters of Homerton, and give us 
an article upon our Dissenting colleges and education.’’ I answered, 
“Why, if you wanted an article upon the disadvantages and imper- 
fections of at least one institution, I know no one who could from 
experience furnish you with a much better article !” 


Mr. Durant gives very interesting reminiscences of his 
college life, and of his fellow-students. He speaks very 
highly of one, Thornton from Saddleworth, who lived for 
forty years and died at Bellericay. ‘‘He surpassed us all 
(he writes) in general ability. He possessed an elegant 
mind, well stored with our best English writers, poets 
especially. But, beyond measure, and almost beyond 
conception, uncouth in his appearance.” Mr. Durant 
gives the following account of his own experience before 
the Hoxton College Committee, but 1 give the extract more 
especially on account of the reference to “ Thornton” : 


At our first going to Hoxton, we met with the Committee, who con- 
versed with us—examined our testimonials, and tested our abilities, 
as best they could: and then, if they did not altogether and at once 
reject us, placed us upon trial for two or three months. At the end of 
that trial, we had to appear again and hear our doom. All except poor 
dear Thornton were readily admitted in full: but he was suspended 
for another trial—a most distressing state, which he, however, bore 
with exemplary temper. One of the Committee said, ‘ If you admit 
him, you may go into the street, and, with a pair of tongs, pick up 
some one out of the gutter, and introduce him to Hoxton.” One who 
was present said, ‘‘ There is more under that grotesque exterior than 
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you imagine, he isa man of ability,” and so he proved; for a theme 
was assigned him to write upon, and, in a short time, he produced an 
essay, Which none amongst us could equal, and which quite astonished 
students, tutors, and Committee men. From that day he stood upon 
high ground; and he afterwards became a very voluminous and 
useful writer. 


Mr. Durant appears to have studied very hard during 
the three years he spent at Hoxton. His first vacation he 
spent at Plymouth. In 1799 there was a revival of religion 
in Scotland under Robert and James Haldane—gentlemen 
of considerable family and fortunes, aided by Messrs. 
Innes and Ewing—two eminent clergymen who had 
recently seceded from the Scottish Established Church. 
English preachers were very popular in Scotland at that 
time, and Mr. Durant was sent by the tutors to the 
Nelief Congregation at Dundee. He preached there that 
year and the following with great acceptance, refusing a 
call to become their pastor. When he returned to Eng- 
land there were two vacant churches which he visited. 
He was invited as a candidate to Poole, when after a 
unanimous and pressing invitation he became pastor in 
succession to Mr. Ashburner, who had laboured there for 
thirty-six years. Mr. Durant has the following note with 
regard to his immediate predecessor : 


Mr. Edward Ashburner, M.A., who had been minister for thirty-six 
years, though rustic in his manners, was a man of considerable learn- 
ing. He had, when a student, often sat under the ministry of Mr. 
Whitefield, whom he necessarily admired, and almost naturally 
imitated. His style of preaching was certainly singular, while his 
manner of delivery was not lively, and the substance of his discourses 
replete with sparkling thoughts, sound criticism, and Evangelical 
truth. 


Mr. Durant tells the following story of him : 


In company with Mr. Griffin and Mr. Kingsbury, and Drs. Bogue, 
Bennet, and many others, some commendatory terms were applied to 
a sermon he had preached; when Mr. Ashburner said, “I have, I 
believe in my lifetime, said in public as many good things, and even 
striking ones, as most men! .. . But all were derived from others !!’ 
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Few men were more deeply read than he in the elder English, and in 
the foreign Latin divinity writers ; and he set out, in his ministry, he 
told Mr. Jay, with fourteen hundred extracts—pithy and striking say- 
ings—so arranged, that any one of them could at any time be brought 
into his sermons. His reasoning powers were by no means remark- 
able at any time of life, and his wit and brilliance were generally and 
avowedly borrowed, for he quoted his authors by wholesale—and his 
quotations were sadly at war with taste and delicacy. 


It is with the town and borough of Poole that the name 
of Mr. Durant is inseparably connected. He was ordained 
at Poole on the 8th of September, 1801, ‘‘ by the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery,” to quote his own words. 
Mr. Hey, his late pastor at Bristol; Mr. Griffin, Portsea ; 
Mr. Kingsbury, Southampton; Dr. Cracknel, Weymouth ; 
Dr. Bogue, Gosport; Dr. Bennet, afterwards of London ; 
Mr. Loader, afterwards of Monmouth; with many others, 
taking part in the service. It would require a volume of 
considerable size to do justice to his manifold labours for 
almost half-a-century at Poole, as well as in the surround- 
ing districts. It was really under his ministry that the 
Sunday School grew to be the magnificent institution 
which it has been for so many years. In the early part of 
his ministerial career two things seemed at first rather to 
threaten the Church with a diminution and a convulsion, 
viz., the establishment of an evening service in the parish 
church, and the establishment of a Baptist Chapel in the 
town. But, fortunately, these had no visible effects on the 
congregation, and there existed always the best possible 
feeling between Mr. Durant and the parties alluded to. 
He set at it in good earnest to institute Bible Classes, 
regular examinations for Sunday Schools, and many other 
means of usefulness. He regularly examined on a Friday 
evening, from five o'clock until nearly half-past six, the 
children of the congregation in the Assembly’s Catechism, 
which he endeavoured to explain, concluding with an 
address and prayer. His labours, however, were not con- 
fined to Poole. He rather regarded his sphere as the head- 
quarters of his pastorate, and the villages of Parkstone, 
Ham, Lytchett, Corfe Castle, were visited by him: and, 
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later on, he inaugurated services at Sturminster, Long 
Ham, Howe, Corfe Hill, and other places. 

In 1823, the chapel at Skinner Street was considerably 
enlarged. The agitation of the question, the expenses 
incurred, the liquidation of the debt, and some untoward 
circumstances which ought never to have occurred, caused 
him no little anxiety, and contributed their full share in 
producing a serious illness soon afterwards. Upon the 
return of peace in 1814 and 1815, Poole declined in wealth 
and trade; but the congregation, the Church, and the 
Sunday Schools, and all the benevolent institutions con- 
nected with the church over which Mr. Durant had the 
oversight, seemed to prosper. Applications beyond num- 
ber were made in vain for sittings. The estimate for 
the enlargement was over £2,500. Mr. Durant himself 
promised to contribute one-tenth of the whole, and also 
promised that if, in consequence of the enlargement, his 
salary amounted to more than an average of the preceding 
years, the surplus should go towards the liquidation of the 
debt. In 1826 he broke down in health, losing strength 
and yoice. Soon after this he was, until he resigned his 
pastorate, provided with co-pastors, who proved of great 
assistance to him in his work. Mr. Davies—a young man 
from Highbury—the son of a Dissenting minister at Ulver- 
ston, was his first co-pastor. Henry Rogers, also from 
Highbury, succeeded Mr. Davies at the age of twenty-two. 


He was represented (writes Mr. Durant) to me as indeed the second 
scholar, but, by far, the first man of the college—the latter of which I 
could readily believe ; for he surpassed, in acuteness, aud originality 
and fertility of mind, any young man I had ever known. His studied 
sermons (and, for a time, all were studied) were, beyond measure, 
beautiful and impressive. His voice, indeed, was villainously bad— 
shrill and husky, as if under the influence of a severe cold. I was, 
however, anxious to get him amongst us, and he was invited to become 
my co-pastor. He accepted the invitation—married—and continued 
about two years with me, loving me, and deeply beloved by me. He 
was never popular, though all admitted his great abilities and attain- 
ments. His voice was ever against him ; and this, you are aware, has 
a marvellous effect upon the great mass of hearers. He studied and 
read much; he also began to write a great deal for the press. These 
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general studies, however, and this writing led him to pay less atten- 
tion to the preparation of his sermons ; and, with occasional excep- 
tions, there was little of that lofty thought, and of those felicities of 
style, which had marked his entrance amongst us. His amazing 
stores of knowledge, and his ready and extemporaneous command of 
them, enabled him to preach cleverly ; but his preaching wanted that 
which all literate or illiterate can feel, and which but few, if any, can 
exactly define. His week-night services sadly fell off; and, under 
these circumstances, I did not hasten on and urge his ordination. It 
appeared to me that preaching and a pastoral charge were not the en- 
gagement to which Providence had destined him. His wretched voice 
upon one hand, and his devotedness to literature seemed, in my mind, 
to point hirn out as a professor in one of our colleges : and I was right 
in my conjecture. After he had, for some months, become a father, 
he, with Mrs. Rogers, with her child, went upon a visit to her father at 
Chatham (Sept. 1, 1831). He took Bristol in his way for the purpose 
of supplying Bridge Street Chapel in that city. The coach was full, 
and he rode outside. It rained hard the whole way from Poole. In 
about three weeks or a month I received from him a most tender and 
affecting letter (containing two or three medical certificates from Chat- 
ham), in which he declined to return as my coadjutor. He, in fact, al- 
together relinquished the ministry ; and the medical certificates assured 
me that, unless he wholly declined the ministry, he could not live! 
What was he now todo? He had eminent talents and rare attain- 
ments; and these were known to a few. He was, however, only 
twenty-four. He was soon chosen, at a very small salary, to take the 
department of Mental Philosophy at Highbury College. He formed 
a connection with the booksellers, and gained a decent income. He 
wrote an introductory critique to the entire works of the profound 
Jonathan Edwards, for which he had, I think, £80 or £100. He 
wrote the Life of, and Criticism upon, Edmund Burke; and some 
have thought it the best life that has been published of that pre- 
eminent man, as a prefix to two royal octavo volumes of his works. 
He wrote also the Life of Jeremy Taylor, with a singularly acute, and 
even sublime, analysis of his works, prefixed to three royal octavo, 
closely printed. He conducted at one time The Congregational 
Magazine, then The Patriot Newspaper; aud furnished articles for 
different reviews, especially for The Kelectic. When the Rev. Mr. 
Dale, now Rector of St. Pancras, gave up London University College, 
H. Rogers was chosen protessor of English Literature, and published 
his two inaugural lectures. Circumstances at length determined him 
to accept tlie office of tutor or professor at Spring Hill College, Bir- 
mingham, in connection with Messrs. Watts (the principal) and 
Barker. He became intimate as a brother with J. Morell Mackenzie, 
who introduced him, a few years ago, to Napier, then editor of The 
Edinburgh Review, for which he became, and continues to be, a 
writer. He is author of some of the finest articles in that influential 
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work, Puseyism, Developments of Puseyism, Leibnitz, Pascal’s Let- 
ters, with a variety of others, the last of which in October (1848) num- 
ber is an able review of a work by Newman, brother of the popish 
Newman. These articles have introduced him to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Macaulay, and other very eminent men, with whom he has 
formed not only an acquaintance, but a friendship—such is the force 
of great talents, virtuously and honourably employed! In his younger 
days he wrote verses (which he mistook for poetry /) in some news- 
paper. These were afterwards collected into a volume and published. 
Cicero wrote verses; but his orations, letters, and philosophical 
writings, are not the less valued, because he could not rank with Virgil 
as he did with Demosthenes! Poor St. Jerome said he had been 
severely castigated by an angel for writing in such Ciceronian style ! 
Had the angel been a good judge of composition, it is thought that he 
never would have scourged the poor saint unless, indeed, for the 
vanity of thinking that he rivalled Cicero! Henry Rogers has long 
ceased, I believe, to consider himself a poet; but he thinks, and all 
who know him must think, that he writes in prose as profoundly, as 
lucidly, as beautifully, and (occasionally) as forcibly, as most of our 
greatest writers. 


Mr. Henry Rogers’ successor as co-pastor to Mr. Durant 
was Mr. J. Morell Mackenzie, an uncle to the celebrated 
physician, Sir Morell Mackenzie, who attended the late 
Emperor of Germany. Mr. Durant thus writes of him: 


In our destitution, I wrote to Dr. Wardlaw, who recommended to 
me a young man, of great talents, acquirements, and promise— 
formerly a student at Wymondley College—then a student at Glasgow 
University, and who would be disengaged in May, 1832. Early in 
May arrived dear Jonn Morett Mackenzie. He possessed fine 
original powers. He had enjoyed a long academical training of eight 
or ten years. His reading had been more extensive than that of any 
young man I had ever known; and his memory was so tenacious, that 
he appeared to have retained everything, and, I might say, almost every 
word that he had read. He told me more than once that he thought 
he could write the history of Thought, Philosophy, Metaphysics, from 
Aristotle to the present time, without consulting a book! Of course, 
he never would have attempted such a thing. He referred only to his 
accurate memory. He had contemplated writing the Life of Locke ; 
and had he done this, he meant to have taken the large historical 
view just mentioned. His extensive reading and his astonishing 
memory appeared to me actually to enfeelble Lim. He was, indeed, 
capable of pursuing a train of thought with great continuity; but 
whenever he thought upon any subject, the first thing that suggested 
itself was, ‘* what has So-and-so, and So-and-so, &e., &e., said?” and 
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their very words started up instantly before him. He had not, there- 
fore, the originality of Rogers, who thought out subjects, not only for 
himself, but by himself. His passion for reading everything en- 
grossed so much of his time, that he did not, by any means, think so 
much as Rogers. And while Rogers was writing, and acquiring by 
exercise, that fine style by which he is distinguished; dear Mack was 
only preparing—accumulating materials which he would, at some 
time or other, work up. In consequence, he wrote but little; his 
style was never compact and forcible as he might have rendered it; 
and even his two last articles,in Dr. William Smith’s Biographical 
Dictionary—Athanasius and Augustine, though marking in every line 
the ripe scholar and the accurate historian—present nothing of that 
correctness, and even fascination of style which, with his fine taste 
and musical ear, he might have attained. He had one of the most 
affectionate hearts on earth. His preaching powers were consider- 
able—a good voice, vast knowledge, command of language even to 
excess, would have rendered him almost an unrivalled preacher, if 
he had studied more specifically for the pulpit, and employed 
language less philosophical and more simple in his statements of 
truth. He was always forcible and faithful, and strikingly pungent in 
the application of his discourses. His week-day and village discourses 
were more simple—were uncommonly beautiful and full of heart; and 
these were universally and infinitely preferred to his Sunday sermons, 
but I could never prevail upon him to put on his week-day dress 
before a Sabbath audience. His manners were those of the perfect 
gentleman, and his head and his eye would have been marked 
amongst a thousand. 

In April, 1833, Mack was ordained co-pastor. We went on together 
most happily. Partly, perhaps, from the constitutional temperament 
which commonly attends upon genius, and especially where close and 
hard study is super-added to that peculiarity, he was often depressed 
to the lowest point of human endurance. I sympathized with him, 
offered to do anything in my power to relieve him, but I was power- 
less. He continued five years amongst us, respected and beloved, not 
by our congregation alone, but by the town and neighbourhood: and, 
then, through the influence of Dr. Wardlaw, he went back to Glasgow, 
as the co-pastor of Mr. Greville Ewing, and his suecessor—as professor 
of Hebrew and Biblical Criticism, in conjunction with Dr. Wardlaw 
amongst the Independents. He married Miss Trotter (daughter of 
General Trotter, and sister of Lord Cunningham, a judge of the Court 
of Session), who contributed greatly to his happiness, whom he 
appears to have passionately loved, and who survives him, cherishing 
his memory with almost more than widowed fondness. About five 
or six years ago, he was lost through the foolhardiness or drunkenness 
of the master in the Pegasus steamer, from Leith to Hull, only 
twelve hours from the moment that he left his beloved wife! He 
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was, with many of the other bodies, thrown on the Yorkshire coast; 
and, after being identified by his friend, Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, 
was buried at Bamborough Head, whither she—dear sufferer—goes, 
on an annual pilgrimage! And she writes me that there is uniformly 
this mental illusion there: ‘I am dreaming; and I will tell my dear 
Morell, that I have dreamt of being at his grave!’ She too soon 
awakes to the sad reality. Dr. Wardlaw preached his funeral sermon, 
and appended to it a letter from myself, and the account of the wreck. 
I also preached, but did not publish, a sermon upon the occasion, to 
the largest congregation, without exception, that ever squeezed itself 
within our chapel walls. 


Mr. Durant’s next co-pastor was Andrew Morton Brown, 
afterwards Dr. Morton Brown of Cheltenham, of whom he 
thus writes : 


Dear Mack took his leave of the congregation, June 18, 1837; 
and on the next Lord’s Day ANDREw Morton Brown supplied the 
pulpit : and, after some time, he was invited to settle in Poole, and 
he accepted the invitation. He is a native of New Milns, near 
Kilmarnock; was brought up amongst the Presbyterian seceders, 
and after studying at the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, he 
took his degree of M.A. at the latter place. He attended also the 
Biblical and Theological Lectures at the Secession Hall. He had been 
recommended by Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, to the celebrated 
H. Drummond, the banker and Irvingite, as a tutor to his son. The 
country seat of Mr. Drummond is in Hants—or in Surrey on the 
border of Hants—and Mr. Brown began to mingle with, and occa- 
sionally to preach amongst the Independent Churches and ministers 
in Basingstoke and its neighbourhood. 
mond’s, he settled for a time over 
tion at Overton ; where 
attention, and to have 


After leaving Mr. Drum- 
a new and small congrega- 
he appears to have awakened considerable 
done much good—especially amongst the 
youth of the silk manufactory there, whom he educated, in twelve 
months, to an almost inconceivable degree. Education was, indeed, 
his forte ; for like many students in the Scotch Universities, he had 
spent the vacations wholly in teaching. This greatly impedes their 
own literary advancements and stunts their intellectual growth ; but 
it gives them a facility in communicating what they do know, and 
thus almost every plan has its advantages and disadvantages. Mr. 
Wills, minister of Basingstoke, had, just before dear Mack left, been 
in Poole, begging for Overton, and speaking in high terms of the 
minister. He had no thought of recommending him for Poole, both 
as we were supposed to be provided for, and they at Basingstoke 
dreaded the thought of his quitting Overton. Mr. Rogers had strongly 
recommended to us as a suitable and admirable successor of Mack 
Mr. Godwin, returning to England in May from Edinburgh University, 
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whither he had gone from Highbury College. After the morning 
service by Mack on the 18th of June, I announced Mr. Godwin for the 
next Sabbath. At one o’clock came a letter from him, begging off for 
three weeks or a month! This threw us into a difficulty. On the 
Saturday Mack had said, “If Rogers had not on behalf of the congrega- 
tion settled matters with Mr. Godwin, Mr. Brown, in my opinion, 
would have been the very man for you.” So I thought; but it 
appeared to be too late. As, however, Mr. Godwin, on his way home, 
had preached at and received invitations from one congregation at 
Leeds, and another at Norwich, and as he seemed to think that his 
own voice was no more than equal to that of Norwich—only half our 
size—there was no difficulty in the matter. He accepted the invitation 
to Norwich; and, in a year or two, quitted it for a Tutorship at 
Highbury College. 

Mr. Brown was a remarkably fine and gentlemanly person. His 
talents were very considerable. His scholarship, like the majority of 
Scottish graduates, was very moderate. His reading, except in 
Scottish poetry and Scottish history, was limited. He possessed 
no contemptible powers of imagination, and some of his poetical 
effusions were absolutely beautiful, and he had occasionally, in 
connection with Dickens (with whom he was well acquainted) and 
others, published several trifles, and a volume (I think) of poetry for 
the benefit of a bookseller’s widow. His voice was full, and, to a 
given extent, sound and pleasant; but, when he acted the orator, or 
became highly excited, it became a cracked and most offensive scream. 
Of this, however, he never seems to have been himself aware. He 
was, upon the whole, I think, more popular with the masses than 
Rogers or Mackenzie, but with their admirers he was only tolerated. 
He was, like Mackenzie, greatly respected in the town. On April 
18, 1838, the thirty-seventh anniversary of my entering Poole, he was 
ordained. We lived and laboured together most happily. He had 
married a lovely wife; Miss Swaine of Bridport, and this added to 
our comfort. About the commencement of the year 1842 my health 
began to fail. In December, 1842, he quitted Poole for Highbury 
Chapel, Cheltenham, where he has laboured indefatigably, amidst 
some difficulties, many encouragements, and distinguished success, 
He was the last of my co-pastors, and few aged ministers have ever 
been blessed with three young men of finer abilities, of more soberly 
orthodox views of Gospel truth, of more correctness of conduct in 
life; and who have so much studied to promote (and with such 
success) the honour, usefulness, and comfort of their senior coadjutor ! 
May He, who so graciously made them what they were—and what 
they were to me—make me ever thankful for the happiness I derived 
from their association with me ! 


Immediately after the removal of Mr. Brown a very 
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excellent young man from Highbury, named Frederick 
Edgell Williams became his assistant until the time of 
Mr. Durant’s resignation in 1844. One cannot but admire 
the generosity of the senior minister towards his younger 
colleagues. There appears to be no trace of ill-will or 
jealousy, but the utmost good-will, generosity, and even 
affection entertained towards them. When Mr. Henry 
Rogers had newly settled at Poole, one of the members said 
to another, ‘‘ This young man will, I think, take the shine 
out of Mr. Durant.” A most unwise, improper, and 
certainly unkind remark to have made. Mr. Durant in 
giving the story simply adds: “In truth, nothing has 
ever more gratified Mr. Durant, than to promote, exult in 
the popularity of all his coadjutors.” Mr. Durant was 
twice married, and had three children, one of whom, 
William Friend, whose biography was written by his 
father, died while still a young man and showing signs of 
great promise. Mr. Durant died on the 1st of September, 
1849. 

There was certainly no Nonconformist minister in all 
the southern counties of England in those days who 
exerted a deeper and more widespread influence than 
Thomas Durant of Poole. Whilst on intimate and, in 
some cases, friendly terms with the highest families in the 
counties of Hants and Dorset, he was ‘‘a Dissenter of the 
Dissenters.” He was instrumental as a minister in building 
up, humanly speaking, a Church unusually large in numbers 
and strong in influence. His services were also devoted to 
the surrounding village churches. His influence may be 
realized when the reader is reminded that it was only on 
condition that Mr. Durant of Poole, who belonged to the 
Hants Association of Congregational Churches, would join 
the Dorset Association and become its Secretary, that the 
latter organization was saved from a complete collapse. 
Mr. Durant’s good temper, judgment, good manners, and 
general affability, his easy though not affluent cireum- 
stances ; his general popularity as a preacher ; his power of 
forming strong and affectionate friendship ; and, above all, 
the unfeigned religion which he possessed, which was so 
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exceedingly unaffected and void of “ cant ’—all combined 
to give him an influence second to none in the Dissenting 
Churches of that period ; and to this day there is no name 
more fragrant in the town of Poole and the surrounding 
districts in which he laboured so long and assiduously, 
than that of THomas Durant. 

Poole. OWEN THOMAS. 
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Tue Free Church Assembly of 1890 must, in any event, 
mark a critical epoch in the history of that great com- 
munity. To appreciate its significance we must bear in 
mind that no Church has a higher reputation for loyalty to 
Evangelical truth. Its theological development has been 
very remarkable, as may be gathered from the distance 
that separates, we will not say Dr. Marcus Dods, but even 
Dr. Alexander Whyte from Mr. McAskill and Mr. Howie. 
These leaders of the ‘“‘ Highland host” are not far behind 
the standpoint of the Free Church as it was in its early days. 
Ten years ago the orthodox party was able to pass a resolu- 
tion condemning Professor Robertson Smith, not because of 
any doctrinal errors, but solely because of the results of 
his critical research. Now the two Professors against 
whom such an outcry has been raised are confirmed in 
their position by large majorities. The change, which is 
little short of a revolution, has not been accompanied by 
any decline of faith or loss of spiritual power. Dr. Alex- 
ander Whyte, and others whose names are less known on 
this side of the border, who are in sympathy with these 
liberal views, are conspicuous for their earnestness and 
devotion. Of the minister of Free St. George’s we should 
say that his two marked characteristics are fervour and 
catholicity, and there is a noble band of men with him 
who are of kindred spirit. If our heart were to lust 
to envy, there is nothing that we should desire for English 
Congregationalism more than a similar company among 
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ourselyes—men well equipped in scholarship, but at the 
same time full of faith and generous in sympathy, tolerant 
in their judgments, yet glowing with zeal. We have some 
men of this type, and the number is growing. Mansfield 
is expected to multiply the force, and if Dr. Fairbairn has 
strength to carry out his noble aims, will certainly do it. 
But we cannot forget that the religious and the social 
atmosphere is so different from that of a Scotch University, 
that it will be necessary to exercise greater vigilauce as to 
the result. If we are to stand side by side with the Free 
Church, we must have not only the scholarship and the 
breadth, but, above all, the Evangelical passion by which 
its best men are characterized. 

To some ardent supporters of Dr. Marcus Dods, the vote 
in his case was disappointing, and some have even gone so 
far as to say that practically it was a verdict of “ Not 
proven, but not to be done again.” It is only the ardour 
of too keen a partisanship that can read it thus. Whether 
the censure of the resolution be too strong or not, its 
general effect was certainly a vindication of the impeached 
Professor. Those who complain of it are so sensitive about 
what is due to him, that they are in danger of forgetting that 
on the other side is a large body of good men and true, whose 
only fault is an excessive and somewhat narrow conserva- 
tism, and that their susceptibilities also are entitled to 
consideration. These men are sorely tried when they are 
asked to surrender cherished ideas as to the value of certain 
orthodox opinions, and to believe that it is possible to sur- 
render them and even to teach men so without being dis- 
loyal to the gospel. All that the resolution supplies as a 
qualification of its acceptance of Dr. Dods’ position is a 
caution as to his mode of presenting his views. The voting 
suggests: that a resolution much less pronounced in its 
censure—indeed, one such as was proposed by the Pro- 
fessor’s friends, would easily have been carried had Principal 
Rainy, whose extraordinary tact as a leader was never 
more conspicuous, thought it expedient. No man better 
understands the temper of the Church which he leads 
with such admirable judgment, and for ourselves we 
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feel that he was right in taking it into account. The 
old doctrines of the Church were reaffirmed, and it was 
explicitly declared that there was nothing in the teaching 
of the Professor which laid him open to impeachment; in 
other words, that it is within the limits of the Church’s 
comprehension. The recommendation to the exercise of 
more caution was really a judgment on expression, not on 
principle, and one that may well be accepted without any 
discontent on the part of those who have secured such a 
remarkable success. 

Dr. Bruce had a much less qualified acquittal, and yet 
his is, in our view, the more serious offence. Criticism could 
not well be more free, more independent, more thoroughly 
outspoken than his, and if it has startled and even shocked 
the minds of a large section of his brethren he can hardly 
have been surprised. Let us look at the views he has 
propounded. It will be as a disturbing and distressing 
experience for many to be told that ‘‘an evangelist 
might, with perfect loyalty and a good conscience, exercise 
an editorial discretion in the use of sources.” The 
effect of this will certainly not be diminished when he is 
told that, comparing the Luke’s Gospel with that of 
Matthew, we have modifications, omissions, and additions ; and 
the ingenious attempt to explain the motive of these varia- 
tions is calculated only to increase the dismay with which 
these views are received. In order to comprehend the 
actual significance of this critical account of the Gospels, 
we must take into account the Professor’s general conception 
of the aim and purport of the New Testament. 


The doctrine of Christ in these Gospels is the Coctrine of the king- 
dom of God. Under this category all may be ranged ; there is no other 
entitled to be placed above it, or that does not easily find a place under 
it. The ethical teaching of Christ is very important, and some have 
given it the first place and made the doctrine of the kingdom sub- 
ordinate and secondary. But the ethics of Jesus are the ethics of the 
kingdom, setting forth the rules by which its subjects are to guide 
their lives. The function of Christ as Redeemer is a still more 
important category, and it might seem as if the most appropriate 
general description of His teaching would be one giving prominence, 
as He Himself did, to the fact that He came to “ save the lost” —the 
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doctrine of salvation. But even this heading falls naturally under 
the doctrine of the kingdom. The doctrine of salvation shows the 
way by which men enter into the kingdom. Christianity has been 
described as being, not a circle with one centre, but an ellipse with 
two foci—the doctrine of the kingdom being one of the foci, the 
doctrine of the redemption the other. But no indignity is done to 
Christ’s redeeming work by including it as a particular under the 
general head of the kingdom ; rather is its fundamental importance 
thereby signalized. No higher idea can be formed of salvation than 
to make it consist of citizenship in the divine commonwealth, nor can 
Christ’s importance as Saviour be more conspicuously magnified than 
by representing Him as one to whom citizens owe their admission to 
the privilege. I have no hesitation, therefore, in regarding the king- 
dom of God as an exhaustive category (“‘ Kingdom of God,” pp. 40-41). 


This kind of statement is not very much to our taste. 
It is too philosophical on points where the more perfect 
the simplicity, the more effective the presentation of the truth. 
But of its evangelical character there can be no reasonable 
doubt. It is the same proclamation as that of Peter in the 
first preaching of the gospel on the day of Pentecost. 
‘* Let all the people of Israel know assuredly that God hath 
made Him both Christ and Lord, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified.” Another passage taken from the chapter at the 
close of the volume will perhaps even more clearly illustrate 
his position. The whole chapter needs to be carefully 
studied if we are to get at the central points of the teaching. 
Its design is to set forth the value of the historic presenta- 
tion of Christ, even for its doctrinal results. In connection 
with this he speaks of the training of the young and the 
need of some method of correcting the ignorance which 
prevails owing to the desuetude into which the Assembly’s 
Catechism has fallen. 


As yet there is nothing to take its place, nothing fitted and intended 
to assure that the young shall have impressed upon their minds in- 
delibly the things most important to be known and most worthy to be 
believed concerning the Lord Jesus Christ and the religion called by His 
name. The result is that many children are growing up to maturity 
very slightly informed as to these things; not the children of the non- 
churchgoing alone, but those of the members not less. Is this state of 
matters to continue indefinitely ? Is the Church in a spirit of conserv- 
atism or timidity or listlessness to say ‘‘ The Westminster Assembly’s 
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Catechism, or nothing”? Or is she to content herself with producing 
commentaries on the Catechism of a purely scholastic type, as a means 
of reviving interestin it? It seems to me that a bolder policy is called 
for. What is wanted is, not a dogmatic catechism or commentaries 
on it written in a Rabbinical spirit, but a Christian Catechism or 
Primer framed on a historical method—a little book intended to do 
for the young of our time what Luke did for his friend Theophilus. 





Who is to prepare the Primer? Not, I think, any Church, or 
Assembly, or Assembly’s Committee. Ecclesiastical bodies are too 
conservative, too slow, too much given to drift, too prone to make 
fetishes and Nehushtans of past means of grace. The work must be 
done in the first place by some individual Christian man who has 
seen with open face the beauty of Jesus, and on whose heart it lies as 
a burden to show to others what he has himself seen, and to whom 
has been given the rare power to present spiritual truth in the poetic, 
naive, simple, yet not shallow, way that wins children. And this man 
will not come from among those who make a Saviour of church or 
creed or sacrament. Completely emancipated from ecclesiasticism, 
and dogmatism, and sacramentarianism, he will have but one absorb- 
ing passion to make the young know and love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The advent of such a man with such a mission will be one of the 
sure signs and best fruits of the new Christian revival; and in propor- 
tion to its prevalence will be his welcome (p. 353). 


They must have a strange idea of Christianity who 
pronounce such teaching heresy and would condemn the 
teacher as a heretic. We do not accept all Dr. Bruce’s 
critical conclusions. They require, to say the least, a 
more searching examination both as to the principles on 
which they are based and their special methods of handling 
the gospel narratives. But there are some points in con- 
nection with them that cannot be overlooked. Dr. Bruce 
is not one of those who lose the Christ in a cloud of 
mystical dreams and speculations. It is impossible to 
insist more forcibly on the historic Christ ; indeed, his 
contention is that the dogmatic value of the history has 
never been appreciated. It follows that in his opinion 
none of these critical investigations have affected, or can 
affect, the authority of the historic record. What he 
teaches, he teaches as a devout believer; and it is from 
this standpoint he has to be judged. 

The position of the Anglican divines who are working 
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more or less on the same critical lines, is very different 
from his. With them comes in the reverence for Church 
and sacrament. The Bishop of London is not classed as a 
very High Churchman, though he has been developing in 
that direction. In a recent address at his Diocesan Con- 
ference he says: 

Let it be always remembered that although the Bible was the great 
handbook of religious instruction for the world, the Lord did not 
have the Bible written and then send forth the apostles to lecture on 
it. He sent forth His Church; He made the Church ; He inspired 
the Church ; and that part of the Bible which is most precious to us 
came afterwards. He sent forth His Church to do His work. The 
New Testament was the instrument by which they were to do it, but 
the Church which He created did the work, and it was to invert the 
order altogether which the Lord had given them if they supposed that 
the instrument was to do the work by itself. 

This is a very fully developed phase of that ecclesias- 
ticism from which Dr. Bruce rightly holds that the man 
who is to commend the gospel to the minds and hearts 
of the young must be completely emancipated. The 
Daily News, which wrote of it as the language of the 
English Church Union, spoke of it as pretty high “in 
tone and expression.” But if this is said of it as a 
declaration coming from a partisan institution, what ver- 
dict is to be passed on it as a deliberate expression of 
opinion from a Bishop addressing himself to the men of 
leading and light in his diocese in Conference assembled ? 
The explicit statement that Christ inspired His Church was 
received with cheers by those who regard themselves as the 
representatives of that inspired body in the London diocese, 
and would fain indulge the hope that the inspiration, with 
all the authority which it involves, has descended. Dr. 
Temple speaks as though he were the head master of 
Rugby, enunciating principles which none among his sub- 
missive pupils would venture to dispute. He seems to 
forget that even the applause of the clerics whom he 
addresses lends no weight to the dogmatic assertion he ad- 
vances, and which, to say the least, sounds strangely on 
the lips of a Protestant prelate, whose right, not only to the 
Episcopate, but even to a place in the “‘ Church,” is denied 
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by a large majority of the ancient and powerful hierarchy 
which claims to speak in the name of that ‘ Holy 
Catholic ”’ body. 

His assertion has to be made good in an age which 
is sure to test it to the very utmost. He will have 
to begin with very careful definitions; that is, having 
identified the Church which the Lord inspired, he will 
have to explain in what sense He inspired it. There 
is a foundation in fact for the general statement that 
the Church was created before the New Testament was in 
its hands, and we hold this to be a cardina! fact, but one too 
constantly overlooked in this entire discussion. What it 
means is that there were preachers before there were writers, 
and that for a time they were the only instrument by which 
men were instructed in the doctrine of Christ crucified, 
and so converted to the faith of the gospel. But when the 
books were to be prepared by which the knowledge of the 
truth was to be preserved for the ages to come, it was not 
the Church which commissioned the writers. The Spirit 
was given to the individual men, and the only sense in 
which it can be truly said that He inspired the Church was 
that those who were chosen for this work were “‘holy’men,” 
and therefore members of the true Church of Christ. The 
action of the Church in its corporate character did not 
come in till a later period, when it undertook to determine 
the canon of Scripture. Nothing could be more baseless 
than the assumption that we owe the Bible or the New 
Testament to the Church. Its origin was independent of 
the Church, and it will live and hold its sway over men 
when the claims of the Holy Catholic Church are over- 
thrown by a grander and fuller revelation of the kingdom 
of God, when the New Jerusalem, shall be seen coming 
down from heaven. 

There could not well be a more misleading conception 
as to the foundation for the authority which the Bible yields 
than that which ascribes it to the action of the Church. 
That Church lays its own foundation on certain statements 
of the Bible which, in our judgment, it has misunderstood, 
and it would be strange indeed if that Bible had to look to it 
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for sanction and endorsement. It would be reasoning in a 
cirele were we first to rest the authority of the Church on the 
Bible, and then when the Bible, in its turn, is challenged 
to base its claims on the Church. It is not necessary to 
examine here how far the vexed questions of the Canon have 
been settled by Councils, and how far they have been 
settled wisely ; for the position of the Bible in the world is 
not the result of such decisions as to the claims of par- 
ticular books which are included in the Canonical Scrip- 
tures. It is well known to all who care to inquire into the 
facts—a class in which, unfortunately, those who profess 
the utmost reverence for the Book are not invariably 
included—that some of the most devoted servants of the 
Bible have questioned the wisdom of some of the decisions 
which were reached. But, waiving all such disputed points, 
supposing that the Councils discriminated wisely in all 
eases, still it is not to be admitted that the Church gave us 
the Bible. Holy men, moved by the Holy Ghost, wrote 
the books—they won their way to general and ultimately 
to universal acceptance by the witness they found in the 
hearts and consciences of the readers—the Church regis- 
tered the conclusions which had thus gradually been 
established ; but it did not give the books their authority 
any more than it was responsible for their authorship. As 
a mere collection of the documents of the Church it would 
be of very secondary value. Its unique glory consists in 
its being the Word of the living God. 

The subsequent action of the so-called “Catholic” Church, 
in relation to the Bible, certainly does not justify the claim 
which the Bishop hassetup. Very early the jealousy of the 
priest manifested itself, and as his power developed in the 
Church, the glory of the Divine Word was proportionately 
obscured. Amid all the perils the Book has had to sur- 
mount, and their name is Legion, there have been none 
more critical or threatening than its perils among false 
brethren. And as an indirect proof of its Divine origin, it 
would be hard to point to one more striking than the fact 
that it has survived the attempts of those whose great 
business it was to teach it to the people to withhold it from 
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them altogether. The Bible seemed to be a dead book— 
known here and there to devout souls who conned its pages 
in the seclusion of a cloister, but hidden from the people 
generally, and practically dead until Luther and the 
teformers dragged it out of the dishonoured grave to which 
popes and priests would have consigned it. In the day of 
its wondrous resurrection it was proved to be what it had 
been in its early years, the Word of God, quick and power- 
ful, sharper than any two-edged sword. 

Nor is it by ecclesiastics of one Church only that 
this jealous spirit has been shown. One of the ablest 
historians of the Anglican Church describes our true 
English Reformers as an anti-Church party. To that 
party belong Wyclif and Tyndale, and the great work 
of both of them was to give the English Bible to the 
English people. If the Church could have prevented 
them from doing this inestimable service it would assuredly 
have done it. The men who hunted Tyndale from city to 
city, forced him into exile, and shadowed him there in order 
to prevent him from doing his life’s great work, who 
destroyed his presses, who burnt his books, who, in fact, 
carried on a pitiless warfare against him and the Bible he 
was preparing for the people, were the Churchmen of his 
day. It is not for us to fasten on their successors of 
to-day the responsibility for the deeds of their fathers; but 
those who insist on the unbroken continuity of the Church 
must accept the consequences of their own theory. At all 
events facts like these do not bear out the contention that 
we owe the Bible to the Church. 

The position of the Bishop is essentially the same as that 
taken by the authors of ‘“‘ Lux Mundi”’—a book which has 
created more sensation within the Church than any one that 
had appeared since the celebrated “ Essays and Reviews.” 
The great difference between the two, apart from any ques- 
tions as to their comparative ability, is that in the latter there 
is an assertion of the authority of the Church and an exalta- 
tion of the Sacraments which was absent from the former. 
In both there is a free handling of the Holy Scriptures, and 
especially of the question of Inspiration, which is startling 
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as proceeding from the ministers of a Christian Church ; 
and more so when they belong to a school which admits no 
doubt as to the rights of the priesthood or the mystic grace 
of the Sacraments. This is really what gives a distinctive 
character to the book in question. The writers do not pro- 
fess to have made any new discoveries, and for the Biblical 
criticism, on which they rest so much, they are indebted to 
other scholars—principally Germans. They are entitled to 
the credit of presenting their views with remarkable clear- 
ness and force, and in a spirit which itself is sure to excite 
sympathy ; for they write as earnest men with more con- 
cern to know the truth and to teach it than to vindicate 
any particular system. They seem prepared to welcome light 
come from what quarter it may—indeed, so fearful lest they 
should fail to recognize a truth which is knocking at their 
doors, that they are in no slight danger of receiving as 
honoured guests some who should be carefully kept out as 
subtle foes. In relation to the claims of the Church, indeed, 
there is no sign of any such complaisance; and one 
great defect of the book is that they do not take trouble to 
explain how, if their concessions be granted, the reserved 
rights of the Church are to be maintained. The value of 
their contributions to the discussions of the day, it must be 
added, is not to be judged by the sensation the book has 
excited. The writers have not shown any special com- 
petence for dealing with the critical points they raise, nor 
is their deliverance upon them entitled even to such con- 
sideration as might be asked by those who have employed 
considerable time in original research. Without any de- 
preciation of its real worth it is not unfair to say that if 
the book has become the theological sensation of the 
year, that is perhaps due as much to the virulence with 
which it has been assailed as to its inherent power. It 
is certainly a surprising thing to find the representatives 
of the High Church school, of all men in the world, sur- 
rendering positions which at no distant period were re- 
garded as fortresses of Christian faith, which could not be 
abandoned without serious disaster to the gospel itself. 
But the excitement which such an event must have pro- 
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duced under any circumstances has been deepened to a 
pitch of intensity by the opposition to the book which has 
since developed. The mingled alarm and indignation to 
which Archdeacon Denison has given the most bitter 
expression were perfectly natural, but the manifestation 
of these feelings has not lessened the popularity or 
relieved the strain of the situation. These are not 
the days in which a ery of heresy is likely to work 
any injury, whether to a man or his book. On the 
contrary, it is a sure passport to popularity. The press 
seizes on it as a subject that is sure to interest ; and 
the probability is that the more daring the attack upon 
established beliefs, the more favourable the verdict that 
will be pronounced. What special qualifications the 
** young lions” of the journals have to pass any opinion 
upon grave theological or critical problems is not appa- 
rent; but at least it may be said that they can hardly be 
more incompetent to deal with these than with some other 
subjects on which they write with an equally confident 
dogmatism. Still, in fairness, it should be said that 
they are really the victims of their position. They are 
expected to give oracular deliverances, and the very habit 
of delivering them is apt to beget a belief in them in their 
own minds. The blame rests chiefly upon those who are 
so ready to accept these dicta as decisive. The chief 
misfortune is that they exaggerate the importance of the 
manifestoes as they are accustomed to describe them. We 
are told that these essays are epoch-making, that they 
involve a re-casting of a great many old opinions, that 
they are fatal to many traditional beliefs, and the like. 
Far be it from us to question the significance of this 
volume or to doubt that its effect may be considerable ; but 
we venture to think that its influence will tell in a very dif- 
ferent way from that which is commonly supposed. There 
is no reason why the Bible and its authority should be at 
all affected by it, since, on this point, there is really 
nothing advanced which has not been repeatedly urged by 
critics before. But the character of the ‘‘ Catholic Church ” 
may be seriously compromised, and its influence materially 
weakened. 
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When we come to look more closely at the book, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the fact that it exhibits the confluence 
of two currents of thought which hitherto have seemed to 
set in opposite directions. Both of them arose out of that 
upheaving which we describe in general as the Oxford move- 
ment, and were illustrated in the case of at least two 
illustrious brothers—the two Froudes and the two New- 
mans. In the present volume we see a strange blending 
of the tendencies which have led one in each of these 
distinguished brotherhoods to advanced ecclesiasticism 
with Rome as the final goal, which (had he lived) Hurrell 
Froude would probably have reached along with the great 
Cardinal, while the other drifted on to Rationalism, or 
beyond it. There is not, indeed, anything which can be 
fairly classed as Rationalist in the ideas thrown out in 
“Lux Mundi.” Albeit we occasionally have a strange 
aversion to the word ‘supernatural’? as though it ex- 
pressed an idea which the writers are unwilling to admit. 
But there is a view of the Sacred Scriptures which it is 
not easy to reconcile with a deference to their supreme 
authority, which is fatal to the idea of their infallibility. 
With this there is the most exalted conception of the 
Church. There is an apparent unconsciousness that the 
revolt against the Bible is in reality a rebellion against 
authority altogether, and that no dream could be more 
vain than to suppose that in helping to emancipate men 
from the bondage of traditional ideas of the Bible they are 
preparing them for submission to the yoke of an infallible 
Church, that yoke which their fathers were not able to bear, 
and to which they are not likely to bow their neck. The 
battle is not between Church and Bible so much as between 
authority and individual conscience; and the question 
really comes to be whether the overthrow of authority 
means the shipwreck of faith, or whether, even though all 
resources of authority should fail, there will not still be 
found in the gospel a force which will ensure its sway over 
the hearts and lives of men. That the Church will ever 
be able to take the place which the Bible has held for ages, 
and holds still in the thought and feeling of the world, is a 
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dream which may please the imagination of ecclesiastics, 
but which can never be realized: The priest has never 
loved the Bible. It emancipates the soul over which he 
would fain exercise dominion, and is regarded by him as 
his most dangerous rival. Where he has had absolute 
authority he has deprived the people of the Book, and where 
this has been impossible, he has sought to counteract its 
influence by putting upon it interpretations of his own, 
expressing, as he would tell us, the mind of the Church. 
This is not peculiar to the priests of any one Church. 
Where the sacerdotal system is most fully developed it is, 
of course, most strongly asserted ; but it is present wherever 
the germ of sacerdotalism is to be found. In our High 
Church party it has been held in check by the strong love 
of the Bible which has distinguished Englishmen. But it 
is taking advantage to-day of the spirit of free inquiry that 
is abroad, in order to reduce the authority of the Book 
which is most hostile to its claims. It will use the dis- 
coveries of science ; it will go in hand with the Liberalism 
priests have so often denounced ; it will even brave the 
suspicions of Rationalism in order that it may strengthen 
the hold of the Church. It is not surprising that Rational- 
ism greets the utterances of such High Churchmen with 
supreme satisfaction. It rejoices in their work of destruc- 
tion, if it suspects their design to reconstruct authority 
on the foundation of the Church it laughs to scorn. 

The anxiety, to use no stronger term, with which many 
regard these movements of thought within the Church, 
is sufficiently intelligible. It seems to them as if the very 
foundations of their faith were being removed, and they 
eagerly ask, What can the righteous do? The answer is 
a very old and a very simple one, Have faith in God. 
There is the demand made upon the Churches to-day. 
There can be nothing to fear while the living Christ is in 
the world, dwelling in the hearts of those who trust in 
Him, inspiring them with boldness and courage to speak 
and work for Him. The question for all of us is, Do we 
know in whom we have believed? If the answer is a 
joyous and confident affirmative, there is no need to fear 
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either Rationalism or Sacerdotalism. There may possibly 
be a disposition with some to criticise somewhat too freely, 
but all their criticisms do not affect the witness of true 
souls that Jesus Christ is Saviour and Lord. The real 
power of the gospel in the world has always been found in 
this testimony of holy lives. It has been believed, not 
because of any ecclesiastical authority behind it, or even 
because of any external evidence that guaranteed its Divine 
origin, but because it commended it to the heart and 
conscience of them who believed. Of that no criticism can 
deprive it. It proved itself the mighty power of God to 
salvation before creeds were formulated or a ‘‘ Catholic” 
Church was known, and that power will remain though 
all human systems should perish. Wherefore do we 
doubt ? The Master is with us, and though there may be 
fierce storms that menace our safety, He will guide us 
safely through them all. The living Christ is the strength 
and security of His Church. 


THE UNIONIST COLLAPSE. 


Tue great Unionist party has suddenly exhibited signs of 
that demoralization which has long been suspected by keen 
observers, but which hitherto had been successfully con- 
cealed from the public eye— 


“Tt was not in the battle— 
No tempest gave the shock.” 


Indeed the Unionist organs generally, and The Times in 
particular, were never more confident in their tone, or 
more insolent in their treatment of opponents, or more 
exultant over the defeat of every attempt to break the 
serried ranks of Unionism, than just before the beginning 
of the troubles by which the Government are at present 
surrounded. When The Times issued the notorious 
leader in which it exhorted the Ministry to force its 
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measures through the House, even if it had to use the 
closure ten or twelve times a night, it had little foresight 
of the humiliation which was so speedily to overtake the 
politicians whom it has urged on their own ruin. It is 
long since anything more indecent has appeared in our 
political controversies. Its ‘‘ true inwardness” was hatred 
of free speech and contempt of popular government. The 
passionate zeal of The Times has done the Ministry no 
real service, and the intimate relations between them and 
a journal which has outraged truth and courtesy in its 
endeavours to damage their opponents have materially 
contributed to their present embarrassment. That paper 
has still, of course, a high position, but it is in virtue of its 
qualities as a newspaper, not at all because of the sagacity 
of its judgment or its value as a political authority. No 
clearer evidence of this could be furnished than the blind- 
ness as to the real drift of events shown in the extra- 
ordinary leader to which we have referred. Nemesis has 
followed closely on its steps, for never has a Ministry 
which can still command a nominal majority of eighty 
found itself in so helpless and pitiable a condition. 
Among the causes of the remarkable collapse of the Session 
we should place in a foremost position the incapacity of the 
leader of the House. To connect the name of Mr. W. H. 
Smith with such a position—a position which taxed the 
abilities of Peel and Palmerston, of Russell and Beacons- 
field—seems like a piece of satire. Mr. Smith is a suc- 
cessful tradesman, a kindly and pleasant gentleman, an 
honest politician, whose desire to do his duty to his God, 
his Queen, and his country would not be questioned by 
his keenest critic, but he has not the faintest pretension 
to be regarded as a statesman. He is where he is by virtue 
of the internal difficulties of the great Unionist party, un- 
able to decide between the conflicting claims of two able 
rivals, neither of whom would be welcomed by the House 
asaleader. It used to be said that he had surprised even 
his opponents by the skill with which he conducted public 
business, but those who paid such pleasant compliments 
must have been oblivious to some episodes in the story of 
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the last three years. The absurd procedure in connection 
with the Parnell Commission would have ended the leader- 
ship of most men, and would have ended Mr. Smith’s, but 
for the exigencies of the party. He owes very much 
to the prevalent distrust of both the men who are 
regarded as possible successors. Still it may be ad- 
mitted that if all that was required from a leader had been 
a genial tact in smoothing the course of public busi- 
ness, Mr. Smith might have achieved a considerable 
measure of success. In the new duty of ‘‘ pouncing”’ 
which has suddenly become one of the fine arts of Parlia- 
mentary procedure, he has shown himself a past-master. 
Whether his performances in that line will be quite as 
much admired by the Tories when they are the minority 
as they are to-day, is open to question. At all events, a 
leader of the House requires other qualities, and the lack 
of these has been painfully apparent of late. Indeed it is 
unintelligible how any man of ordinary sagacity could 
have allowed himself to be betrayed into the series of 
blunders by which Mr. Smith has gladdened the hearts of 
the Opposition, and driven his friends to sheer desperation. 
The Speaker, in a well-balanced and discriminating 
estimate of Mr. Smith and his leadership, says— 


Mr. Smith is in one respect the spoiled child of fortune. From the 
very outset of his public career he had behind him, to an unequalled 
extent, the power of the Press. No English statesman of this century 
started with so vast a command of journalistic influence as that which 
is wielded by Mr. Smith. When some two-and-twenty years ago he 
stood for Westminster, and had for his opponent none other than 
John Stuart Mill, there was not a newspaper in London which dared 
to hint that between the philosopher and the very respectable and very 
commonplace tradesman no fair comparison could possibly be made. 
For newspaper editors, and still more newspaper proprietors, are timid 
souls, and none of them had the inclination to run the terrible risks in 
which a quarrel with Mr. Smith might have involved them. The 
greatest newspaper salesman of the day, probably the greatest 
newspaper salesman the world has ever seen, is not a man to be 
lightly quarrelled with by any one who has a newspaper he wishes 
to sell. It consequently followed that from the very beginning of his 
public career the path of Mr. Smith was smoothed in a wonderful way. 
No one sneered—in print—when he came forvvard as a candidate in 
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opposition to Mr. Mill; and ever since then, even when the Liberal 
party has been the most bitter against the Tory Government, the head 
of the firm of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son has been expressly or 
silently exempted from the censures pronounced upon his colleagues. 


We are glad to have this plain statement of a very 
significant fact, which certainly does not tell to the 
honour of journalism, from a journal of such high posi- 
tion. Now whatever advantage this has been to Mr. 
Smith, it has been an injury to the Government, which 
has been deceived as to the real state of public opinion 
because of the personal consideration shown to its Parlia- 
mentary leader. We are not insensible to the good qualities 
by which he has won the esteem, and even more than the 
esteem, of all parties. We confess, too, that we would 
rather have his ‘‘commonplace mind,” as The Speaker 
truly describes it, allied with his moral characteristics, 
than the more brilliant gifts of Mr. Goschen, with that 
over-smartness that trenches dangerously near trickiness, 
that controversial bitterness which causes him to find so 
much more pleasure in endeavours to damage an adver- 
sary than in the vindication of his own cause, and that 
insolent tone which continually serves to exacerbate every 
discussion in which he engages. But the leadership of the 
House of Commons needs a man of very different calibre 
from ‘‘the successful and respectable Englishman of the 
middle class.” We are not sorry that men of his type 
should learn that there are some limits to their power, and 
that the guidance of a political party needs other gifts 
beyond those necessary in the conduct of a commercial 
business, however extensive. Mr. Smith has continually 
misconceived his own position because of his lack of that 
imagination which, as a practical man, he was very likely 
to despise, but which every statesman would feel to be 
essential to the leadership of men. A crisis has come in 
which there is need of insight and of authority, and Mr. 
Smith is deficient in both. It is some consolation even in 
the misfortunes of a worthy man to feel that the collapse 
of his leadership is a serious blow to political Philistinism. 
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But the present condition of the Government is not due 
to mere personal defects. It is the inevitable result of the 
policy which has been pursued during the last four years. 
As it has sowed, so now it reaps. The party assumed 
power with a flourish of trumpets. It was to get rid of 
the old party distinctions, and in its single-minded devo- 
tion to the interests of the country, lay the foundation of a 
a national policy, suited to the enlightened views of this new 
age. Unfortunately it was necessary that Ireland should 
be kept down. Its deluded people were blind to their own 
best interests, and did not know their true friends; but 
twenty years of resolute government would correct all this. 
But while that painful necessity had to be accepted, excep- 
tional legislation (that is coercion) would be avoided, and 
everything possible would be done in order to mitigate the 
severity of the discipline which the waywardness of an un- 
reasonable and petulant child rendered necessary. Every- 
where else there was to be rational progress, a guarantee 
for which was the influence of those Liberals who had 
reluctantly parted from their old friends on the Irish ques- 
tion, but who clung to their Liberal principles with the 
tenacity of limpets to the rock. There has certainly been 
every facility for the fulfilment of these lofty purposes. 
Never has a Government been more absolute. Its members 
complain of obstruction, but they forget to say that a 
majority never before had such weapons at its command or 
used them with such ruthless determination. In the Com- 
mons they have not even found it necessary to consult the 
wishes of their own supporters, seeing they had a band of 
allies who would uphold them at any cost, and who were 
strong enough to suppress any discontent among their 
immediate followers. In the other House they were abso- 
lute. Under these conditions they have had an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out their own intentions such as no 
Government of this generation has enjoyed. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s majority of 1880 was not so compact in itself, and 
it was always liable to be thwarted, as, in fact, it con- 
tinually was thwarted, by a hostile and unscrupulous 
majority of the Peers—a fact continually overlooked in the 
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estimate of its performances. Lord Salisbury and his 
friends have had no check—what have they done ? 

Our attention is naturally turned first to Ireland, though 
it cannot detain us long. We will not argue over again 
the question of Home Rule. The time will come, and that 
before long, for its full, and it may be final, discussion. 
For the present, Liberals who differ in relation to it may be 
satisfied to leave it in suspense. One point only do we 
raise in connection with it. Has the Government developed 
a policy which is so calculated to reconcile Ireland to our 
rule, that the agitation for a local parliament may be 
expected to subside of itself? That Liberals should ever 
acquiesce in the measures which have been adopted in 
Ireland is itself a marvel, but it might be explained 
if it could be shown that, harsh as the policy has been, 
it was rendered necessary by the state of the country, 
and that its success had justified its wisdom. The former 
part of the contention our Unionist friends maintain. Are 
they equally prepared to insist on the latter? It needs 
some hardihood even in a defender of coercion to justify 
the special form it has assumed in Ireland, for the “‘ R.M.” 
is certainly an anomaly under a free constitution. We 
met one of these gentlemen lately. He was a pleasant, 
genial, and, on the whole, fair-minded gentleman, whom 
we should judge to be one of the best of his class. Our 
intercourse was very agreeable, and he was very far from 
being so uncompromising and unhesitating a defender of the 
police as is Mr. Balfour. But in talking with him, it was 
impossible not to feel that to give him and another of the 
same type (in all probability his colleague would be worse) 
absolute power over men of opposite religious and political 
opinions, would be a very risky experiment. Englishmen 
generally do not seem to understand the antagonism 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant in Ireland, 
though Mr. T. W. Russell and Colonel Saunderson might 
surely have given them some insight into it. They are 
both very respectable gentlemen, but he must be of a 
very sanguine temperament who would trust either of them 
for an impartial judgment in a case where his political 
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or religious susceptibilities were deeply moved. But it is 
absurd to think that the ‘“‘ R.M.’s” generally are men of 
as high a type as either of these “ M.P.’s,” or as the 
gentleman mentioned above. Many of them are ignorant 
of law, and yet they are set to administer one of the most 
difficult and complicated of all our laws—that of criminal 
conspiracy. What is worse, in some cases they have first 
ordered the charges of the police, and then sat in judgment 
in the cases which arose out of them. We have no doubt 
as to what would have been the verdict of English Liberals, 
and indeed of a great many Conservatives beside, upon the 
Russian Government had it taken such action in Poland, 
and we have just as little as to what will be the opinion 
of the people two years hence upon the proceedings of 
these late years in Ireland. 

But are those who defend the measures equally satisfied 
with their effects? It is idle now to discuss the righteous- 
ness of the policy, but what of its efficiency? There has been 
no scruple on the part of the administrators. They have 
imprisoned members of Parliament ad libitum, and on some 
of them they have inflicted needless insults, of which those 
who are responsible for them may well be ashamed. They 
haye suppressed public meetings, and batoned the unfortu- 
nate people on whom the police could lay their hands. 
They have broken up branches of the League, and, by 
successive imprisonments, done much to ruin editors of 
newspapers who dared to report the proceedings of these 
suppressed societies. Cui bono? It is said that Ireland 
is pacified. Force can doubtless produce external quiet, 
but what is its value in a constitutional country if 
underneath be a spirit of sullen discontent. It is not 
and cannot be a remedy. How far the diminution of 
human crime is due to fear, and how far to a better 
spirit awakened by the knowledge that a strong and 
growing party is bent on securing justice for Ireland, is 
a question which it would be a waste of time and thought 
to argue. Enough to take the facts about which there 
can be no dispute. It is certain that none of the imprisoned 
M.P.’s have been lowered in publi¢ estimation by being 
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adjudged criminals in the courts of law, that their im- 
prisonment has been followed by public ovation, and that 
to-day the Government would not venture to try conclu- 
sions with them in the constituencies they represent. In 
short, there is no sign that the Home Rule agitation is at 
all weakened. The law has been strained to the utter- 
most, the character of English administration seriously 
compromised, the course of Imperial legislation hampered, 
and for what? Mr. Balfour is praised for the courage and 
efficiency of his administration, but what has he done? 
There is no sign that he has conciliated a solitary Irish 
opponent ; there is certainly no evidence that he is likely 
to succeed in winning even a solitary seat from the 
Nationalists. His triumph is a barren one, and yet 
England, and especially English Liberalism, has had to 
pay dearly for it. 

tecent scenes in the House of Commons, as we write, 
are sufficient to show the failure of the policy on which Mr. 
Balfour prides himself. Tory journals complain of Irish 
Nationalists for hindering the business and lowering the 
dignity of Parliament. But can any man out of Bedlam 
suppose that while a high-spirited people like the Irish 
are subjected to a despotic régime, their representatives in 
the House of Commons will not use the power which the 
constitution gives them in order, if possible, to restrain 
the excesses of the instruments of what they regard as 
oppression? Lord Salisbury, in his amiable attempt to 
help his colleagues by imputing their difficulties to the 
obstructive tactics of the Opposition, said that at any time 
a red herring might be drawn across the trail of some 
Tipperary debate. His lordship forgot that the Tipperary 
debate was the result of Tipperary injustice. The House 
of Commons is the difficulty in the way of Mr. Balfour’s 
success. He is fitted to be the minister in a despotic state. 
His spirit and his ways are altogether out of harmony with 
constitutional rule. To oppose the declarations of police- 
men to the positive statements of members of Parliament 
who testify of what they themselves have seen, and then 
to refuse all inquiry, is not only contrary to the best 
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traditions of Parliament, but to the first instincts of 
justice, and in a free legislature such proceedings can have 
only one issue. We are far from contending that the 
Nationalists are always right in their contentions, but if it 
was the object of Mr. Balfour to produce that impression 
on the public mind, he could not do it more effectually than 
by the course he systematically adopts. For a time his 
smart insolence may be very amusing, but the effect soon 
wears itself out, and another feeling supervenes. The 
cheers and laughter which used to greet his sallies of wit 
and sarcasm are followed by a secret misgiving in sober 
minds as to the wisdom and justice of this mode of dealing 
with opponents. If Mr. Balfour has not discovered this, 
others are beginning to see it. The straightforward protest 
of Captain Bethell ought to teach the Chief Secretary that 
to the English mind, even though it be saturated with pre- 
judices, the ways of continental statesmen are distasteful. 
If Mr. Balfour be the embodiment of firm and resolute 
government, the experience of these years has made it 
clear that it is not in this that deliverance is to be found. 
For the sake of this policy the present Ministry has 
been kept in power; and Unionist speakers insist that as 
it alone stands between us and the disintegration of the 
empire, every reform must be postponed in order to main- 
tain its supremacy. Happily the Ministry have presumed 
on this, and strained the fidelity of some of their Unionist 
allies beyond power of endurance. Mr. Caine is the first 
to denounce the hollowness of an alliance which has done 
so much mischief to the cause of progress. The courage 
and independence with which he has faced the facts and 
set them forth in plain words are very refreshing. We do 
not wonder that Lord Hartington has disavowed, for he 
has pierced Liberal Unionism to the heart. It can hardly 
be agreeable for any party to be compared by one of their 
own friends to the Gadarene swine, or still less to be re- 
minded that they are between the devil and the deep sea. 
The worst is there must be an unpalatable conviction that it 
is unquestionably true. The days of that great Liberal 
Unionist party, of whose distinguished qualities we have 
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heard so much, are evidently numbered. It is to this that 
all the boastings of the great men who were going to revolu- 
tionize English politics have come. They have spared no 
effort to lower the influence of the great leader under whom 
once they were proud toserve; they have humbled themselves 
to recant their allegations against the men to whom during 
their whole political lifetime they have been in fierce oppo- 
sition ; they have discharged the duties of faithful hench- 
men to their old foes with a submissiveness that at times 
has been positively affecting ; and they have filled the air 
with the proclamation of their own patriotism and self-sacri- 
fice all to no purpose. Their Tory allies have shown that they 
will be Tories still, and have risked everything in the cause 
of their old friends the publicans. It is a very humiliating 
end of such boastful beginnings, and all the more mortify- 
ing because apparently it might have been averted by a little 
more foresight on their own part. They were in a position 
to have dictated their own terms, and certainly it would 
not have been too much to require that a Ministry which 
owed and still owes its life to them should not pursue a 
policy of reaction. They have, indeed, been fond of assert- 
ing that they had so leavened the counsels of the Govern- 
ment that it had passed better measures than its Liberal 
predecessors. The contention can fairly be challenged; 
but had it been true, it would have reflected little credit 
on the Ministry, since in reality it meant that the men who 
obstructed every Liberal measure while in opposition were 
content to pass them in order that they might retain office. 
There is nothing more ludicrous, indeed, even in the 
melancholy roll of Unionist talk than the laudations of Mr. 
Chamberlain of the achievements of the Ministry. He 
forgets that whatever truth there be in them carries a 
severe condemnation of himself for the singular lack of 
insight which prevented him from discerning at an earlier 
period the extraordinary virtues of the statesmen whom at 
one time he so grievously misjudged, and so shamelessly 
misrepresented. It may be said that it is the gracious 
influence of Liberal Unionism which has perfected their 
education, and converted them into the public benefactors 
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to whom we are now invited to do honour. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that some elements of their unregene- 
rate nature are still left, and among them is that leaning 
to the publican which is the chief cause of their present 
trouble. 

Toryism is still the champion of the classes, and never 
were the classes more united in its defence than at the 
present time. The extent to which the line of political 
separation is becoming more and more coincident with 
that of social cleavage, is one of the most unfortunate 
features of the political situation at present, and for it 
Unionism is chiefly responsible, From the very com- 
mencement of this unhappy schism in the great Liberal 
party, we have insisted that this must be the case. The 
earnest protestations of fidelity to old Liberal principles 
on the part of the dissentient leaders were no doubt 
perfectly sincere; but if they succeeded in persuad- 
ing themselves that they could be faithful to their prin- 
ciples and advance their triumph, while they were 
attacking their most conspicuous representative, they 
have given themselves up to a strong delusion. The 
idea that for a time—a time which has already extended 
to years, and must cover other years in the future—they 
could hold all their Liberal principles in abeyance, 
allow every question of English reform to be postponed, 
and give the enemies of progress the opportunity of 
strengthening their hands in the country, and then, when 
the question which separates them from their former asso- 
ciates has been settled, return to the ranks and resume the 
work that has too long been left undone, was one of the 
most chimerical that sober-minded politicians ever enter- 
tained. Even had no personal antagonism been engen- 
dered in the course of the schism, this method of dealing 
with great political issues would have been impossible. 
There is a solidarity about political creeds which cannot be 
disturbed. A correspondent of The Times, in a sketch of 
the recent assemblies of the Scottish churches, and espe- 
cially the discussions on Disestablishment, very naively 
remarked that Unionism had had very considerable influ- 
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ence on the attitude of the party opposed to change. 
Careful observation convinces that this is true conviction. 
The effect of the Unionist atmosphere upon some from 
whom something different might have been anticipated, 
is, looked at from our Liberal standpoint, sufficiently 
distressing. There are sturdy Nonconformists who are 
equally decided in their opposition to Home Rule, and 
who hold its perils to be so great that they are pre- 
pared to face the possible evils of a Tory administration, 
rather than risk what they regard as the grave risks to 
the Empire which Home Rule involves. We have no right 
to impeach the sincerity of their Liberalism or their Non- 
conformity on that account. But if the jealousy for the 
Union means a real and even active sympathy with a 
Government, whose conduct shows that they are using the 
Union as an outwork for the defence of class privilege in 
this country, and that whatever their zeal for the Irish 
policy on the faith of which they receive the support of 
their Liberal allies, they are so concerned for the vested 
rights of publicans they will risk the disruption of the 
Unionist party in order to conserve them, we cannot 
see how it is to be reconciled with loyalty to Liberalism 
in any form. The difference between these two forms of 
Unionism is continually overlooked, but it is essential to a 
right understanding of the subject. The men of the first 
class, of whom Mr. Caine is a type, as they come to under- 
stand better the real tendency of Unionism, will return to 
the Liberal ranks, the others will drift further and further 
into Toryism. 


* 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue death of Dean Oakley, so premature as it seems to 
be to us, will create a strong feeling of personal sorrow 
in the minds of many Nonconformists to whom he was 
personally known. Our own acquaintance with him began 
when he was a minister of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, and we 
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always found him the same kind, genial, loving, and 
earnest man. The Guardian tells the following story :— 
“Many years ago a friend, since eminent in the Church, 
and even then a rising parish priest, said to the writer, 
‘I wish you’d make Oakley a better Churchman.’ The 
reply came quickly to the lips, but went no further, ‘1 f 
wish I could make you as good a one.’” If there were 
more such Churchmen the relations between Christian 
men of different Churches would be more in harmony 
with the spirit of the Gospel, and all parties would have a 
happier influence on the world without. 


How greatly such men are needed is evident from the 
reply of Mr. Sydney Gedge, M.P., to a Wesleyan minister 
who, we suppose, had asked some favour at his hands. It 
is extremely naive and suggestive :— 


Fully recognizing that much of Nonconformity was occasioned by 
the fault of the Church of England, and that many good men among 
Dissenters have done much spiritual good, I consider that the present . 
general attitude of Dissenters (with some bright examples, especially 
among the Wesleyans) is so inimical to the Church which I love, and 
so injurious thereby to Christianity, that I am unable to assist in the 
erection of a Methodist chapel. 


We confess that we have little pity for Nonconformists 
who go cap in hand to ask some favour from Tory M.P.’s 
and get snubbed for their pains. It is well known that 
these gentlemen have no sympathy with Nonconformists 
and their work, and, in fact, would never be solicited for 
help but for the fact that they are members of Parliament. 
That is the very reason why men who are conscientiously 
opposed to their views should not contract obligations 
to them. The extent to which our representatives are 
blackmailed is simply disgraceful, and religious bodies 
are among the worst offenders. It is bad enough when 
we lay our friends under tribute, but self-respect should 
restrainall applications tomen whom we have conscientiously 
opposed and mean to oppose. We do not complain, there- 
ore, of this gentleman that he refused to comply with the 
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wishes of his correspondent, we comment only on the sur- 
prising insolence and bigotry of his letter. Who is Mr. 
Sydney Gedge that he, forsooth, should adopt this tone to 
men whose only fault, on his showing, is that they are not 
of his Church? Stockport has a strong Wesleyan element 
which can materially influence the fortune of an election. 
Surely the Wesleyans of that town will not support a man 
who must feel himself insulted by a tender of their votes 
on his behalf. 

The Spectator has lately been vexing its righteous 
soul about the increased heat of partisanship, which the 
Unionist schism in the Liberal party has engendered. It 
was almost inevitable that there should have been this 
development. A separation between old associates is seldom 
effected without irritation. In the present case circum- 
stances have made it more than ordinarily keen. The 
Times hasbeen largely responsible forthe general tone which 
the controversy has assumed, and the truculent style of 
abuse which has been introduced into it. The Pigott inci- 
dent was enough to embitter the relations of contending 
parties, not only to an extent but in a manner never before 
known in our fiercest political controversies, But this was 
only the foundation for persistent attacks upon all Home 

tulers, in which they were held up to public contempt, 
either as imbeciles or as self-seeking intriguers. 

Whatever the cause the effect is deplorable, and not 
very creditable to those who have become thus alienated 
from, and even exasperated towards one another, because 
of a difference of opinion on the Irish question. We have 
on our table two numbers of The Spectator, one containing 
a letter from Lord Arthur Russell, and the other a reply from 
his cousin, Mr.G. W. E. Russell, which illustrate what we 
have been saying. The writers are cousins, both of them men 
of character and ability, members of a house than which 
there is none bearing a nobler name in our peerage or 
more honoured among Liberal leaders. Up till the last 
four years they have both been members of the Liberal 
party, and even now the great point of division between 
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them is the Irish question, of which Mr. G. W. E. Russell 
says very truly, “It has at least this evangelical charac- 
teristic, that it divides households and families as sharply 
as a sword.” Why should it? The division extends into 
circles less open to be affected by it than ducal families, 
which may have Irish estates or family connections who 
are thus encumbered. Nonconformists who have been 
working together all their lifetime, and have a hundred 
bonds of close fellowship, and whose interest in Home Rule 
is only of the most general kind, are nevertheless divided 
by this new line of cleavage. Is there not a trifle of 
absurdity as well as more than a trifle of intolerance about 
the affair? Lord Arthur Russell gives the following 
account of the relations which prevail in those exalted 
regions where he moves :— 


Many of Mr, Gladstone’s followers are now not happy in the society 
into which he has dragged them, and the views and methods they are 
obliged to defend ; but they wish to be consistent, to stick to the new 
flag, and this produces soreness and irritability in the tone of their 
conversation, and makes social intercourse tiresome. Professor Dicey 
of Oxford, and Professor Seeley of Cambridge, are neither of them 
professional politicians, and both of them clearly see that we are 
separated from the Parnellite faction, not by divergent views of policy 
and administration, but by different ideas of duty and morality. Let 
me quote a passage from Professor Seeley’s address to the Unionists at 
Cambridge on February 15, 1889: “* Now they are transformed, and 
we can no longer recognize our old friends, not only their views, but 
their whole way of thinking and acting; their moral tone seems to us 
to have altered; it seems to us that they have lost much of their 
regard for truth, that they have ceased to be very scrupulous in 
the means they employ. We are astonished at the principles they 
profess, and we ask ourselves whether they really always held the 
anarchical doctrines which they now so indignantly assert to be the 
only true Liberalism.” 


Now judging by the letter from which this is an extract, we 
put it to his lordship whether he is not sometimes troubled 
by an uneasy suspicion that possibly his Liberal friends 
may be right and that, reluctant as he naturally is to enter- 
tain such an idea, he may after all be “ a prig, a pedant, a 
Pharisee, and a bore.” A gentleman who cannot give his 
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old friends credit for an honest change of opinion, but dubs 
them “professional politicians who have followed Mr. 
Gladstone,” and insinuates that they would do “ something 
mean, base, or cowardly—for example, to throw the loyal 
population of Ireland to the wolves ”’—in order to obtain 
office, has a very strong flavour of the Pharisee about him. 
These gentlemen of whom he writes with such lofty scorn 
might very reasonably ask why they are more “ profes- 
sional ’’ than other politicians, and if they are, what selfish 
or professional reason could they have for following Mr. 
Gladstone? As to their “ throwing loyal people to the 
wolves,” this is a mere piece of rhetorical bunkum in- 
tended for consumption on the platform but not worthy to 
be introduced into the serious discussions of sober- 
minded men. Even if Lord Arthur Russell believes 
it himself, he might give credit to others for the higher 
faith that is in them, instead of branding them as base 
cowards who would barter away Irish loyalists in order to 
get a few months of office. At the worst, it is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the results of Home Rule, and time 
only can show which is right. ‘‘His lordship’s tone be- 
comes even more Pharisaic when he goes on to say, ‘ We 
are angry with Mr. Gladstone because he has lowered the tone 
of our political life ; his followers are unable to appreciate 
the motives which keep us from joining them and restoring 
him to power.” After this Lord Arthur need not be sur- 
prised if he is described both as a Pharisee and prig. Shall 
we retaliate by saying that he is simply unable to appre- 
ciate the grandeur of Mr. Gladstone’s character, and the 
nobility of his motive? We forbear lest we ourselves also 
be in the same condemnation. We haveno desire to assail 
the Unionists ; our desire only is to defend our friends from 
their aspersions, and to show that these assaults go far to 
explain the exasperation which at present prevails. The 
Spectator, in a very remarkable article on “‘ Mr. Parnell’s 
position” (May 24th), distinctly says that it is the “‘ altruistic 
feeling which, whether Mr. Parnell recognizes it or not, is 
the first secret of his strength.”” A confession, more honour- 
able to him who makes it, or those on whose behalf it is 
VOL. Il. 19 
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made, could not be desired. Perhaps we, followers of Mr. 
Gladstone, albeit not the mere echoes of his voice which 
Professor Tyndall describes, are egregiously mistaken. 
Possibly we have dreamed dreams which will not be fulfilled, 
and are destined to a rude awakening. But at least it is 
something if it be conceded that even our errors and follies 
are due to an excessive altruism. Certainly it may be urged 
on behalf of this more charitable view that we have nothing 
to gain from our advocacy of Home Rule. We are not in 
sympathy with the Nationalists on any point but this; 
indeed it may be doubted whether beyond this there is a 
bond of coherence among themselves. Were Home Rule 
granted Liberals would have no reason to expect the sup- 
port of their present allies, and on some questions which 
they hold of importance are sure to have their strenuous 
opposition. In no way can Home Rule benefit us. Our 
advocacy is, therefore, perfectly disinterested. The Spec- 
tator, however, seems to have half-repented of its con- 
cession :— 

We must say (it says in its leader of June 21st) that we do find it 
difficult to understand this great leap into moral darkness which the 
Gladstonians have taken, and find it very difficult to avoid, though we 
sincerely desire to avoid, what the Gladstonians regard as Pharisaism 
in our attitude to the new doctrines. 

Looking at the words which we have italicized, we 
must express our regret that the desires so ardently 
cherished have been so completely baffled. A more Phari- 
saic deliverance we have not often read. Itis not, however, 
of the attitude to the doctrines that we complain, but of the 
attitude towards the men who hold them. By all means 
condemn the doctrines if satisfactory reasons can be shown 
for the judgment; but before branding the men to whom 
they are attributed, ‘‘ sweet reasonableness” requires that 
there should be care to ascertain that they hold them in the 
evil sense which has provoked the censure. We find it 
quite as difficult to understand The Spectator—say in its 
championship of the present Government—as it can do to 
understand Gladstonians. But on both sides it is well to lay 
to heart its wise words, ‘‘ The best way to retain confidence 
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in ourselves is to respect our antagonists.” Our own 
requirements could not be better formulated than by Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell :— 


In order to preserve easy and pleasant relations with Gladstonian 
Liberals, it is only necessary for dissentients to realize that even a 
Home Ruler is entitled to his own opinion; that his convictions may 
be to the full as conscientious as Mr. Chamberlain’s, and as intelligent 
as Lord Hartington’s ; that the mere fact that his view of a compli- 
cated question of policy has, in the lapse of time, undergone a greater 
or less change, is in no sense or degree a reproach to him, and does 
not in the least warrant his opponents in an unmannerly imputation 
of motives, or a grotesque assumption either of purer virtue or of 
stronger intellect. 





Lord Salisbury has unquestionably done a bold and, in 
our judgment, a wise thing, in the arrangement which he 
has concluded with Germany. Of course there are many 
objections which can be urged on both sides, and for our- 
selves we must confess our absolute inability to strike a 
balance between the advantages obtained by the two con- 
tracting parties. We may go even further, and say that 
the very idea of two statesmen sitting in their Cabinets and 
trafficking away a little European island in exchange for 
some unknown wastes of African territory is to us not only 
extremely distasteful but contrary to our primary ideas of 
public justice. We are not carried away by the passion for 
an adventurer like Mr. Stanley, and we regard the im- 
perialist’s thirst for African territory as a positive danger. 
But looking at the prevalent notions of international polity, 
we must confess ourselves at once surprised and gratified 
that Lord Salisbury should have gone so far in defiance of 
the Jingo system. For whatever may be thought of this 
agreement the party whose leader has formulated its terms 
and who themselves stand committed to its principle will 
find it very hard in future to keep up that imperialist ery 
which has again and again so seriously troubled our politics 
and hindered domestic reform. Beyond this, the establish- 
ment of a good understanding between this country and 
Germany is a matter of incalculable importance. We will 
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not undertake any of the real or alleged reasons of Lord 
Salisbury’s action, but, opposed as we are to his general 
policy, we are bound to express our satisfaction with this 
particular result. 





JOHN G. PATON.* 


TueEre are unfortunately too many books that issue from 
our teeming press on which no reviewer would care to 
exercise his critical faculty. There is a small class at the 
opposite end of the scale which are so far outside a critic’s 
province that it would require some hardihood on his part 
for him to subject them to the ordinary tests of his art. 
This charming autobiography of a noble and heroic Pres- 
byterian missionary is one of this small band. Clearly it 
is not written with a view to literary reputation, and is 
not to be judged on purely literary grounds. Even looked 
at from this standpoint it deserves commendation for its 
lucid style and the graphic presentation of the stirring 
incidents which it records. But it is written for the sake 
of the narrative, and the narrative itself is told in order 
that the record of the gracious dealings of God with 
the writer may be a stimulus and encouragement to others. 
That some will be ready to pronounce its views fanatical 
may easily be believed, but that cannot alter the remark- 
able testimony which Mr. Paton bears as the result of his 
own experience to the grace of God and the efficacy of 
prayer. John Paton was a true hero, a son of a heroic 
Christian parentage, trained under the influence of a 
theology which, if it was severe and even narrow, had at 
all events a remarkable capacity for forming men of 
robust principle and characters with the strength of 
granite. In early years his heart was possessed with a 
Christ-like passion for saving souls, and by it his whole 
life has been consecrated. The indomitable resolution and 
patient endurance of the man are very remarkable. His 


* John G. Paton. Autobiography. In Two Parts. (Hodder and 
Stoughton 
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pursuit of the great aim on which his soul was set, under 
difficulties which might have appalled the stoutest heart, 
itself gives a romantic interest to the story of his life as a 
city missionary. The young Scotch peasant showing the 
characteristic qualities of his race, giving himself to inces- 
sant toil and courageous resistance to all forms of evil, is 
a very noble and striking picture. How he lived on the 
scanty pittance, out of which he managed to pay his own 
college fees and helped to clear his father from debt, is a 
mystery we do not pretend to solve. {tit ‘interest, deepens 
as we follow him to the mission field. Butit-is really wisest 
to let him speak for himself. We give first a brief sketch 
of his work at Glasgow. , #41. (= ~J SS ? 


On Sabbath morning, at seven o’clock, I had one of tlie most deeply 
interesting and fruitful of all my classes for the study of the Bible. It 
was attended by from seventy to a hundred of the very poorest young 
women and grown-up lads of the whole district. They had nothing 
to put on except their ordinary work-day clothes—all without bonnets, 
some without shoes. Beautiful was it to mark how the poorest began 
to improve in personal appearance immediately after they came to our 
class; how they gradually got shoes and one bit of clothing after 
another, to enable them to attend our other meetings, and then to go 
to church; and, above all, how eagerly they sought to bring others 
with them, taking a deep personal interest in all the work of the 
mission. Long after they themselves could appear in excellent dress, 
many of them still continued to attend in their working clothes, and 
to bring other and poorer girls with them to that morning class, and 
thereby helped to improve and elevate their companions. My delight 
in that Bible class was among the purest joys in all my life, and the 
results were among the most certain and precious of all my ministry. 
Yet it was not made successful without unceasing pains and prayers. 
What would my younger brethren in the ministry, or in the mission, 
think of starting out at six o’clock every Sunday morning, running 
from street to street for an hour, knocking at the doors and rousing 
the careless, and thus getjjng together and keeping together their 
Bible class? This was what I did at first; but in course of time a 
band of voluntary visitors belonging to the class took charge of all 
the irregulars, the indifferents, and the new-comers, and thereby not 
only relieved and assisted me, but vastly increased their own personal 
interest, and became warmly attached to each other (vol. i. pp. 59-61), 


The members of this and other classes and meetings 
soon developed into a congregation numbering from five 
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to six hundred, consisting exclusively of poor working 
people. The task of addressing and visiting such a large 
number of people was by no means a light one, and left but 
little time for private studies, and yet all through the City 
Mission period Mr. Paton was attending classes first at the 
University of Glasgow, and afterwards at the Reformed 
Presbyterian Divinity Hall, and also at the Andersonian 
College. Such a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties is 
not often to be found even amongst Scotchmen, and it 
could only have been possible to one who, like Mr. Paton, was 
** sustained by the lofty aim which (he says) burned all these 
years within my soul, namely, to be qualified as a preacher 
of the gospel of Christ, to be owned and used by Him for 
the salvation ef perishing men.” 

Great and important as was his work in connection with 
Home Missions, the claims of Foreign Missions were felt by 
him to be even more urgent and pressing. ‘‘ The wail and 
the claims of the heathen (he says) were constantly 
sounding in my ears.”” And so it came to pass that 
when the Reformed Presbyterian Church advertised for 
another missionary to join the Rev. John Inglis in the 
New Hebrides, he offered himself for the work ; and having 
been duly licensed and ordained, set sail in the Clutha on 
April 16, 1858, to settle at Tanna, an island of cannibals, 
where he at once set to work to build a mission house and 
acquire a knowledge of the language. {The people amongst 
whom he was thus called to labour were exceedingly 
degraded, being steeped in all kinds of wickedness, and 
yet they were not without the religious instinct, as Mr. 
Paton so clearly shows. 


Let me here (he says) give my testimony on a matter of some 
importance—that among these islands, if anywhere, men might be 
found destitute of the faculty of worship, men absolutely without 
idols, if such men exist under the face of the sky. Everything seemed 
to favour such a discovery; but the New Hebrides, on the contrary, 
are full of gods. The natives, destitute of the knowledge of the true 
God, are ceaselessly groping after Him, if perchance they may find 
Him. Not finding Him, and not being able to live without some sort 
of god, they have made idols of almost everything ; trees and groves, 
rocks and stones, springs and streams, insects and other beasts, men 
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and departed spirits, relics such as hair and finger-nails, the heavenly 
| bodies and the volcanoes; in fact, every being and everything within 
| the range of vision or of knowledge has been appealed to by them as 
God, clearly proving that the instincts of humanity, however degraded, 
| prompt man to worship and lean upon some Being or Power outside 
himself, and greater than himself, in whom he lives and moves and 
has his being, and without the knowledge of whom his soul cannot 
, find its true rest or its eternal life.{Imperfect acquaintance with the 
language and customs of certain tribes may easily lead early discoverers 
to proclaim that they have no sense of worship and no idols, because 
nothing of the kind is visible on the surface, but there is a sort of free- 
masonry in heathen religions; they have mysterious customs and 
symbols which none even amengst themselves understand, except the 
priests and sacred men. “wt ay 
Almost at the outset of his work Mr. Paton sustained a / 
dreadful loss in the death of his wife and child, a blow 
which he felt so keenly that his reason would have given 
way had he not been sustained by the grace of God. In 
the chapter entitled “‘ Mission Leaves from Tanna,” we 
have some graphic descriptions of native manners and 
customs which give us a very vivid idea of the peculiar 
$ difficulties that our author had to encounter in the work 
amongst the savages of that benighted island. Whenever 
any untoward event happened, such as a drought or a flood 
or a hurricane, it was invariably ascribed to the mis- 
sionaries and their God. And this fact alone often 
exposed them to danger. The dishonesty of the people 
also was a sore vexation as well as a serious inconvenience 
to him, an inconvenience from which he was only delivered 
by the timely arrival of a man-of-war under the command 
of Captain Vernon. But perhaps the greatest hindrance 
to the gospel in that or in other places, was the wicked 
and contaminating influence of his own fellow-countrymen, 
one of whom, Captain Winchester, wrought not a little 
, mischief, stirring up the people to deeds of war and blood- 
shed. When all these circumstances are taken into 
account we can easily see that Mr. Paton’s life on the 
island was a daily struggle against enormous difficulties. 
The story indeed is one continual record of hair-breadth 
escapes. As a sample we quote the following thrilling 
account of a night journey :— 
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Having made half the journey I came to a dangerous path, almost 
perpendicular, up a great rock round the base of which the sea roared 
deep. With my heart lifted up to Jesus, I succeeded in climbing it, 
cautiously grasping roots, and resting by bushes, till I reached safely 
to the top. There, to avoid a village, I had to keep crawling slowly 
along the bush near the sea, on the top of that great ledge of rock—a 
feat I could never have accomplished even in daylight without the 
excitement, but I felt that I was supported and guided in all that life 
or death journey by my dear Lord Jesus. I had to leave the shore 
and follow up the bank of a very deep ravine to a place shallow 
enough for one to cross, and then through the bush away for the shore 
again. By holding too much to the right, I missed the point where I 
intended to reach it. Small fires were now visible through the bush ; 
I heard the voices of the people talking in one of our most heathen 
villages. Quietly drawing back, I now knew where I was, and easily 
found my way towards the shore ; but on reaching the Great Rock, I 
could not in the darkness find the path down again. I groped about 
till I was tired. I feared that I might stumble over and be killed; or 
if I delayed till daylight, that the savages would kill me. I knew that 
one part of the rock was steep-sloping, with little growth or none 
thereon, and I searched about to find it, resolved to commend myself 
to Jesus and slide down thereby that I might again reach the shore and 
escape for my life. Thinking I had found this spot, I hurled down 
several stones and listened for their splash that I might judge whether 
it would be safe. But the distance was too far for me to hear or judge. 
At high tide the sea there was deep ; but at low tide [ could wade out 
of it and be safe. The darkness made it impossible for me to see any- 
thing. I let go my umbrella, shoving it down with considerable force, 
but neither did it send me back any news. Feeling sure, however, 
that this was the place I sought, and knowing that to await the day- 
light would be certain death, I prayed to my Lord Jesus for help and 
protection, and resolved to let myself go. First I fastened all my 
clothes as tightly as I could, so as not to catch on anything; then I 
lay down at the top on my back, feet foremost, holding my head 
downwards on my breast to keep it from striking on the rock; then 
after one cry to my Saviour, having let myself down as far as possible 
by a branch, I at last let go, throwing my arms forward and trying to 
keep my feet well up. A giddy swirl, as of flying through the air, 
took possession of me; a few moments seemed an age; I rushed 
quickly down, and felt no obstruction till my feet struck into the sea 
below. Adoring and praising my dear Lord Jesus, who had ordered 
it so, I regained my feet; it was low tide; I had received no injury, I 
found my umbrella and, wading through, I found the shore path 
easier and lighter than the bush had been. The very darkness was 
my safety, preventing the natives from rambling about. I saw no 
person to speak to, till I reached a village quite near to my own house, 
fifteen or twenty miles from where I had started; here I left the sea 
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path, and promised young men some fish-hooks to guide me the 
nearest way through the bush to my mission station, which they 
gladly and heartily did. I ran a narrow risk in approaching them ; 
they thought me an enemy, and I arrested their muskets only by a 
loud ery, “I am Missi! Don’t shoot; my love to you my friends!” 
Praising God for His preserving care, I reached home and had a long 
refreshing sleep. The natives, on hearing next day how I had come 
all the way in the dark, exclaimed, ‘“ Surely any of us would have 
been killed! Your Jehovah God alone thus protects you and brings 
you safely home.”’ With all my heart I said, ‘‘ Yes! and He will be 
your protector and helper too, if only you will obey and trust in Him. 
Certainly that night put my faith to the test. Had it not been the 
assurance that I was engaged in His service, and that in every path of 
duty He would carry me through or dispose of me therein for His 
glory, I could never have undertaken either journey. St. Paul’s 
words are true to-day and for ever—“I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


Notwithstanding the dangers by which he was threatened 
Mr. Paton bravely stuck to his post, and only abandoned it 
when experience had plainly shown that it was untenable. 
But while he was compelled ultimately to retire from the 
island we must not conclude his work on it was altogether 
a failure. The gospel was indeed driven away for a season, 
but the defeat was only temporary. For the work inter- 
rupted for a time was afterwards resumed, and Mr. Paton 
was able to rejoice that he had “lived to see and hear of a 
Gospel Church in Tanna, and to read about my dear fellow- 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Watt, celebrating the Holy 
Supper to a native congregation of Tannese amid the very 
scenes and people where the seeds of faith and hope were 
planted not only in tears, but tears of blood—in deaths oft.” 

The Second Part is chiefly devoted to an account of Mr. 
Paton’s labours in the island of Aniwa, and if the story of 
the mission at Tanna is one of ‘‘ deepening shadows” 
ending in almost total darkness, this, on the other hand, 
is one of “ the light that shineth more and more.” The 
limits of our space will not admit of our dwelling upon it 
here. Suffice it to say that the triumph of the gospel in 
Aniwa was complete and decisive. We had marked other 
extracts illustrative of this, but are compelled to omit 
them for want of space. 
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PROFESSOR ELMSLIE.* 


We heartily welcome this memorial volume of one whose 
death was the cause of a profound sorrow still felt not only 
in the circles of Evangelical Nonconformity, but wherever 
his important services to Biblical criticism were appre- 
ciated. Dr. Elmslie, indeed, was only forty-two years of 
age, and consequently it could be only to a comparatively 
limited circle that his rare charm even as a public man 
could be known. ‘The biographer indulges in a somewhat 
strong statement when he says that very few men in the 
Nonconformists Churches of Great Britain were better 
known and loved. The truth is he was only beginning to 
make himself known to Nonconformist Churches when he 
was suddenly taken away. It is much more correct to say 
that ‘“‘ in England no preacher of his years had a larger or 
more enthusiastic following.”” Happily for himself and for 
the Churches also, London was the centre of his work. It 
was there that he made his chief impression, and powerful 
as that impression was in the pulpit, it was, if possible, 
deeper still from the desk as a lecturer. The extraordinary 
series of lectures to Sunday School teachers which he 
delivered in different parts of London, did as much to 
extend and enhance his reputation as his sermons. Truly 
does Dr. Nicoll say, ‘“‘ Among students of the Old Testa- 
ment he was beginning to be known as a master in his 
own subject, and as one likely to accomplish much in the 
reconciliation of criticism and faith.” One secret un- 
doubtedly of Professor Elmslie’s success was the enthu- 
siasm which he carried into all his work, and for this 
quality he seems to have been indebted to his mother. 


Dr. Elmslie’s mother—a beautiful and accomplished woman—was 
a religious enthusiast. ‘I recognized,” writes her son, from the New 
College, Edinburgh, ‘‘mamma’s review in The Free Press by the 
words, ‘ wrestling believing prayer.’”” They were indeed character- 





* Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D., Memoir and Sermons. Edited 
by W. Rosertson Nicott, M.A., LL.D., and A. N. Macnicoty. With 
portrait. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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istic, and it was the rare union of mystic elevation and warmth with 
perfect comprehension of ordinary life that gave Dr. Elmslie his 
separate and commanding place among the teachers of his time. The 
austerity, the somewhat chilly rigour which characterized manse life 
in the Free Church were not found at Insch. 


That Dr. Elmslie was a brilliant scholar was early 
proved in his college career, and on the foundation which 
was then laid he built with a diligence only too severe. But 
even scholarship would not alone have availed to win for 
him the great influence which he wielded, and the high 
reputation—unique for one of his age—which he has left 
behind him. He had a gift of lucid exposition, of which 
we have some illustrations in the present volume, that 
could not fail to make his teaching and preaching singu- 
larly attractive. Looking at the portraiture of his life and 
character as skilfully drawn in this memorial volume by 
his friend and associate, we should say that in Dr. Elmslie 
we had a very fine specimen of the highest type of 
Christian minister. He was Christian not in profession or 
creed only, but in the whole tone and temper of his life 
and character—as remarkably free from cant on the one side 
as from intellectual insolence upon the other; one who had 
not hesitated to investigate all the critical questions of the 
time with intellectual fearlessness, and did not shrink 
from stating his conclusions with a true Christian 
courage, but who at the same time never failed to leave 
on the minds of all an abiding impression of his own 
spiritual character and of his stainless loyalty to the 
Gospel of Christ. Professor Henry Drummond’s sketch 
of him is extremely interesting and suggestive. ‘‘I never 
heard Elmslie preach, or lecture, or do anything public. 
I knew him chiefly as a human being. Elmslie off the 
chair was one of the most attractive spirits who ever 
graced this planet. It was not so much his simple 
character, or the bubbling and irresistible bonhomie, or 
even the amazing versatility of his gifts, but a certain 
radiance that he carried with him, a certain something 
that made you sun yourself in his presence, and open the 
pores of your soul, and be happy. I think I can recall no 
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word that he ever spoke, or even any idea that he ever 
forged, but the man made an impression on you indelibly 
delightful and joyous.” 

The memoir is brief, but though the extreme interest 
which belongs to every page makes us wish that it had 
been longer, we cannot but feel that in the matter of 
length, as in other points, the editor has shown admirable 
judgment. Still it awakes such sympathy and admiration 
for the man that we feel a strong desire to know him 
more. The sermons in the volume seem to us to be fair 
specimens of the writer’s style. We are especially glad 
to have the powerful sermon which he preached before 
the Congregational Union at Nottingham. It would not 
be easy for us here to convey the impression which that 
sermon made at the time. Its intellectual beauty was much 
admired, but it was its great spiritual force which so thrilled 
the entire assembly which heard it. Dr. Elmslie was a 
Presbyterian, but his relations to Congregationalists were of 
a character which we trust will yet become more common 
amongst us. If petty jealousies could be dismissed, and 
the essential points of agreement between these two systems 
be emphasized rather than the minor points of difference, we 
should see the dawning of a happier day for English Non- 
conformity. Of course men have their preferences, one class 
for a more popular, and another for a more organized, 
system of Church government, and Churches are con- 
structed accordingly. But why should not the relations 
between the two denominations be such that a man might 
pass from a pulpit in the one to a pulpit in the other, and 
back again, if circumstances dictated, without any reflection 
on his character and consistency? We gather that this 
probably was Professor Elmslie’s own view. At all events 
this was the feeling which led to his being invited to 
Congregational pulpits. We must conclude this brief notice 
of a charming and suggestive memoir by the following brief 
sketch of the man :— 


He held his faith with a certain large simplicity, but with absolute 
conviction. Among all his attracting qualities the chief was his great 
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hope in God. He was indeed “‘ very sure of God.” Latterly he could 
hardly listen without impatience to gloomy forecasts of the future. 
He believed that all was right with the world; that Christ was busy 
saving it, and would see the travail of His soul. Men prone to 
darker thoughts loved him very much for that. No sickness, no 
bodily suffering, ever altered this mood of trust and hope... . He 
ould not preach what did not thoroughly possess his own soul, but 
never dreamt that he had reached finality, and I think was increas- 
ingly disposed to respect the doctrines which, as history proves, have 
stirred and commanded men. A thorough Liberal and Nonconformist, 
he knew comparatively little of the Church of England, and was 
epelled by its exclusive spirit, but when told of the great qualities of 
the younger High Church leaders, he listened with interest and 
pleasure. He was happy in being able to think more kindly and hope- 
fully of men from whom he was divided in principle. As has been 
already said, he considered the spiritual life of Congregationalists very 
deep and true; he loved the warm, old-fashioned piety he found 
among them, and heartily believed in their future. Of the differences 
among Nonconformists he made nothing, was a vehement advocate of 
union, and strongly opposed to whatever interrupted cordial relations 
between Churches. 





e 
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JUDGES AND RUTH.* 


Mr. Watson has done with exceptional ability and success 
a work which it was not easy to do at all. The Book of 
Judges is somewhat of a trial for expositors, certainly for 
all of the Dryasdust school. Mr. Watson is the furthest 
possible remove from this not very attractive class of 
Biblical teachers. There is, indeed, abundant evidence on 
every page of the close study which he has given to what 
may be called the literary aspects of the book. There is no 
pedantic display of learning in the minute criticism of 
words and phrases, but there are unmistakable signs of 
the extreme care with which the subject has been looked at 
on every side. The history is so well mapped out that we 
get a more accurate and complete view of the period, of the 
characters and incidents belonging to it, and of its general 


* Judges and Ruth. By Ropert A, Watson, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
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relations, not only to the history of the Jewish people, but 
of its lessons of instruction for all ages than we have found 
elsewhere. It is here that the great charm of Mr. Watson’s 
exposition lies. The story of the Jews is to him a story of 
men with like passions and infirmities as ourselves, and 
hence there is not a page in the narrative which does not 
contain some invaluable piece of practical wisdom, and 
does not illustrate God’s mode of dealing with man. An 
expositor of this kind has, no doubt, his special dangers. 
He may press analogies too far, and sometimes institute 
comparisons between the older times and our own day 
which some might pronounce a trifle fanciful and far- 
fetched. It would be rash to say that Mr. Watson has 
wholly escaped this fault, but if so, it is very rarely, if 
ever, that he errs, and there certainly is abundant com- 
pensation in the fruitful suggestions which he scatters on 
every side. As an example, we may take his mode of deal- 
ing with a passage in the history which, for the most part, 
attracts but little attention—the combination of Amalek 
with Ammon and Moab that had resulted in the subjuga- 
tion of Israel to Ehud. The attack had not been wholly 
unprovoked, for Israel had been aggressive, and so done 
much to invite the invasion to which it yielded. Mr. 
Watson bases a striking and eloquent representation of 
some of the religious dangers of our own time. 


There is a strain of modern talk which defends the worldly ambition 
of Christian men, sounding very hollow and insincere to all excepting 
those whose interest and illusion it is to think it heavenly. We hear 
from a thousand tongues the gospel of Christianized commerce, of 
sanctified success, of making business a religion. In the press and 
hurry of competition there is a less and a greater conscientiousness, 
Let men have it in the greater degree, let them be less anxious for 
speedy success than some they know, not quite so eager to add factory 
to factory and field to field, more careful to interpret bargains fairly 
and do good work; let them figure often as benefactors and be free 
with their money to the Church, and the residue of worldly ambition 
is glorified, being sufficient perhaps to develop a merchant prince, a 
railway king, a ‘‘ millionaire’”’ of the kind the age adores. Thus it 
comes to pass that the domain which appeared safe enough from the 
followers of Him who sought no power in the earthly range is invaded 
by men who reckon all their business efforts privileged under the 
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laws of heaven, and every advantage they win a Divine plan for 
wresting money from the hands of the devil. Now it is upon 
Christianity as approving all this that the Moabites and Ammonites 
of our day are falling. They are frankly worshippers of Chemish and 
Milenon, not of Jehovah ; they believe in wealth, their all is staked 
on the earthly prosperity and enjoyment for which they strive. It is 
too bad, they feel, to have their sphere and hopes curtailed by men 
who profess no respect for the world, no desire for its glory, but a 
constant preference for things unseen ; they writhe when they consider 
the triumphs wrested from them by rivals who count success an 
answer to prayer, and believe themselves favourites of God. Or the 
frank heathen finds that in business a man professing Christianity in 
the customary way is as little cumbered as himself by any disdain of 
tarnished profits and “‘ smart” devices. What else can be expected but 
that, driven back and back by the energy of Christians so called, the others 
shall begin to think Christianity itself largely a pretence? Do we 
wonder to see the revolution in France hurling its force not only 
against wealth and rank, but also against the religion identified with 
wealth and rank? Do we wonder to see in our day socialism, which 
girds at great fortunes as an insult to humanity, joining hands with a 


gnosticism and secularism to make assault on the Church? (pp. 
80-81). 


The points made are so valuable, the warning given so 
timely, and the mode in which the whole is presented 
so striking, that even if the connection seem at first sight 
to be somewhat remote—more so than on fuller examina- 
tion it will prove to be—this may easily be condoned. As 
it is here, so it is throughout the whole volume. The 
most unpromising materials yield most valuable results, 
and the whole book—one which we fancy is less studied 
than most books of Scripture—is invested with a new 
charm. It seems extravagant eulogy, but we simply record 
our own experience in saying that for us Mr. Watson’s 
volume has had all the attraction of a romance. Its 
photographs of men done with equal fidelity and delicacy, 
its presentation of the real meaning of great movements, 
its use of the past as a light for the present, its insight 
into the working of principles and tendencies, all combine 
to fascinate the thoughtful reader. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Thyself and Others. By S. Pearson, M.A. (James Clarke and 


Co.) Mr. Pearson has collected in a book, whose value is far in excess 
of its size and pretensions, six chapters on practical Christianity. 
They are evidently the result of wide observation and careful thought. 
The style is clear and lucid, and the lessons are such as a wise and 
faithful Christian pastor may well desire to impress upon his people. 
The subjects are ‘‘ Do thyself no harm,” ‘“‘ Woman’s Mission,” ‘* The 
Temptations of London,” ‘‘ The Christian Home,” ‘The Christian 
Business,” ‘‘ The Christian Nation.” They are all discussed not only 
with Christian intelligence, but with a breadth and freedom of view 
which shows that the writer is in full touch with all that is sound and 
wise in the progressive movements of our time. In his ideas as to 
woman’s work he is, we fancy, somewhat more advanced than we are 
ourselves, We have no desire to stand fast by old conservative ideas, 
or indeed to put on arbitrary restrictions of any kind. But we cannot 
view the eagerness with which women are seeking to invade every 
region which hitherto has been appropriated by men without some 
degree of anxiety. In the current number of the Pall Mall Gazette we 
find it stated as the deliberate opinion of Mr. T. Hall Caine, that the 
deterioration of the novel is largely due to women, ‘Is it not (he 
asks) a common remark that half the books which deal not with 
struggles leading to blood, but with base passions, are written by 
women?’ He is not unmindful of the pure and noble books on 
religious themes written by women, but solely of ‘‘novels of passion.” 
It is melancholy enough that so many of these come from women. 
The fact suggests that even the emancipation of women has its perils. 
By all means let us encourage all true work in women, but it is not 
necessary that the distinction between the sexes be effaced. 


The Congregational Mission Hymnal. Edited by Grorce S&S. 
Barrett. (Congregational Union of England and Wales.) This is 
an admirable idea admirably worked out. It is an ideal book for its 
purpose. Mr. Barrett has laid hymn writers of all schools and opinions 
under contribution, and the book is a remarkable example of catholi- 
city in every sense of the word. The authors, the subject, the style of 
treatment, are all marked by this characteristic. Yet the book had 
scarcely been issued from the press than a gentleman, professing to 
speak with the authority of a mission preacher, sent a letter to a news- 
paper, pronouncing a sweeping condemnation upon it. We do not 
recognize the authority, and the criticisms were too trivial to deserve 
serious notice. We have tried, and we have heard of it from others 
who have tried it also, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
one of the most complete and useful little books ever issued from the 
press. The critic complained that it contained “ Hold the fort,” and 
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other hymns of the same type. We wonder what would have been 
said if they had been omitted. They may be very poor both in poetry 
and music, but they are absolutely indispensable for such a collection. 
These old tunes have been so harmonized as to adapt them for general 
use, and remove some of the objections urged against them by musical 
men. That the book will be invaluable for mission services we cannot 
doubt. Mr. Barrett deserves the hearty acknowledgments of all our 
churches for this new contribution to our hymnology. The book is a 
marvel of cheapness. 

The Burnt Million. By James Payy. Three vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Payn is always a healthy writer and at the same time 
he is never dull. The book before us is clearly intended to hold up to 
scorn that worship of money which threatens more and more to 
become the sin of the age. The attractions of wealth up to a certain 
point are intelligible enough. It gives it possessor command of ease 
and of luxury, it enables him to gratify his tastes, it secures for him a 
certain social status; but when this point has been reached, and money 
is accumulated simply for its own sake, the passion for piling it up is 
certainly somewhat of a mystery. This point Mr. Payn brings out, 
though never in an obtrusive form. He does not sermonize, nor does 
he even thrust his opinions continually before us. He rather leaves 
the characters and events to make their own impression, without 
being careful to point the moral they nevertheless suggest. Money 
was the curse of the old usurer who is introduced to us at the begin- 
ning of the volume, and may really be said to have caused his sudden 
death. Money degraded the character and poisoned the lives of the 
three sisters. Money was the real cause of the tragedies that are 
scattered over the story. But especially is it in the feelings awakened 
in the minds of the one heroine of the story that the degradation of 
mere money grubbing is brought out. Her recoil from the idea of her 
father’s character and trade is very strikingly told, and is extremely 
impressive. The story itself is exciting for a considerable part of the 
narrative. There are only two criticisms we would pass upon it. 
The one applies to it in common with a multitude of others. It would 
have been a better book but for the necessities which three volumes 
impose. Our other objection is that there is too strong an element of 
tragedy. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, dc. By Davin Curistre Murray and Henry 
Herman. (Chatto and Windus.) This is a volume of short stories. 
It does not appear whether the two authors whose name it bears were 
collaborateurs in every separate story, or each contributed a certain 
number of the tales which make up the volume. They are distinctly 
above the average of such tales. The story which gives the title to 
the whole volume is extremely clever. The central mistake on which 
it turns is admirably kept up to the end, the interest is well sustained, 
and the general effect is good. 
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That Lawton Girl. By Harotp Freprric. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This is a story of American life, and no little of its interest is derived 
from the thorough Trans-Atlantic flavour which pervades. It would 
not be,very easy to say in what the difference consists between this 
and an English story. It is certainly more easily felt than analyzed. 
But it is distinctly present, and adds very much to the piquancy of the 
story. The chief value, however, of the book, lies in the moral lesson 
it is intended to inculcate. ‘That Lawton Girl” has returned to her 
native village in order to retrieve a character and position lost by the 
cruel treachery of the man in whom she had trusted. The story of the 
village life into which she is thrown, of the endless difficulties by 
which her path was continually blocked, and especially of the way in 
which she was treated by the man to whom she owed her ruin, is full 
of interest and told with great originality and spirit. We are very 
much struck both with the delicacy and the wisdom with which a 
somewhat difficult subject is treated. The book is a very fine effort to 
do justice to a form of true heroism. Its tone is good, and the general 
working out of the idea admirable. 


The Firm of Girdlestone. By A. Conan Doyir. (Chatto and 
Windus.) This is a story of commercial life, and we can only say, for 
the honour of the trading community, that the Girdlestone Firm is a 
rare exception in the city. Mr. Conan Doyle is a writer who takes 
pains, and who, as all who have read Micah Doyle will testify, is a 
capital story teller, giving attention to the most minute points, and 
never failing to keep up the attention of his readers. ‘‘ The Firm of 
Girdlestone’ well sustains his reputation, It is lively and vivacious, 
introduces us to a considerable variety of character and of scene, and 
has a plot which is well conceived and skilfully developed. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


’ 


The series entitled ‘‘Byepaths of Bible Knowledge” continues to 
make good progress. In the issue for this season, The Life and Times 
of Isaiah, by A. H. Saycr, LL.D., we have a striking picture of the 
external and internal polities of the Jewish kiagdom in the age of Isaiah, 
‘the materials for which are drawn partly from the Old Testament 
and partly from the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, which in these 
our days have thrown so vivid and unexpected a light upon the earlier 
history of the Bible."—The Life and Work of Charles Henry Von 
Bogatzky. By the Rev. Joun Ketty. To the many English readers who 
have found enjoyment and profit in the perusal of his celebrated work, 
this brief biography of the author of ‘‘ The Golden Treasury”’ will be ex- 
ceedingly welcome. It is valuable not only as affording us a clear and 
true idea of one who, as Mr. Kelly observes, ‘‘ was a leading figure in 
the so-called Pietist circles in the Lutheran Church for the greater 
part of the eighteenth century,” but also as giving us an insight into 
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the religious life of his times. The two main facts in connection with 
his life work mentioned by his biographer, viz., that it was among the 
upper classes, and that it was the work of a lay preacher or evangelist, 
lend a special interest to this volume, and ‘“‘ suggest many important 
practical lessons which will be very useful to us in view of the great 
development of lay evangelism which of late years has taken place 
among ourselves.”"—The Birds in My Garden. By W. T. GREENE, 
M.A., M.D., is an able and popular description of the birds which are 
to be found in a suburban garden. It is charmingly written, and well 
fitted to interest the mind of the non-scientific reader in this delight- 
ful branch of natural history.—The third part of What to Read at 
Entertainments, edited by Rev. Frepertck Lanesrince, M.A., con- 
tains “ Stories, pictures, and parables in verse for Sunday reading.” 
The selections are taken from standard authors of our own time, 
and as a rule are well adapted for the purpose for which they 
are intended.—My Life in Basuto Land. By EvuGene Casatis. 
Translated from the French by J. Brierley, B.A. This is a French 
missionary’s account of his own early history in France as well as of 
his first experiences as an explorer and pioneer in South Africa It is 
written in an easy and flowing style, and with a fulness and pictu- 
resqueness of detail which give to it a peculiar and rare charm. It 
has all the freshness which belongs to the narrative of an eye-witness, 
telling us what has passed under his own eyes. Mr. Casalis is 
evidently a close and accurate observer both of nature and of men, 
and in the pages of this book he gives us a very interesting and faith- 
ful record of what he saw and heard during his journey through the 
country and also when he arrived at the scene of his life-work. Our 
only regret in reading it is that it stops where it does, and, for our- 
selves, we must confess to a sense of disappointment we had on 
reaching the end that the account of the planting of the mission is 
not followed up by the story of its subsequent history. We rise from 
the perusal wishing for more. However, we are thankful for that 
which we have. So far as it goes it is exceedingly good. Coming as 
it does from a sexagenarian, and giving the reminiscences of a man 
looking back on a period of forty years spent in the mission field, it 
is a striking testimony to the lovingkindness and faithfulness of God. 
‘‘T am giving here,” he says in his preface, “ the records of a veteran, 
who, having entered at the age of twenty on a course of life in which 
he expected only perils, opposition, and the minimum of success, 
found it, on the contrary, strewn with mercies, with deliverances, and, 
at times, with very vivid joys.”—Native Life in South India. By 
the Rev. Henry Rice, The general purport and scope of this book 
are sufficiently indicated in the title. Its object is to give to English 
readers a popular and yet at the same time thoroughly reliable account 
of the way in which the natives live in South India. For lovers of 
humanity in general, and for the friends of missions in particular, it 
will have a strong interest, while for any missionaries who may be 
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going to India to labour there it will have special value, supplying 
them with a sort of handbook to the country and its inhabitants. Mr. 
Rice has given us such graphic descriptions of the social and religious 
characteristics of the Hindus, that we only wish he had supplemented 
them by a story of his own work as a missionary. For what people 
at home want most of all is to have facts showing what Christianity 
has actually done, not only for the country as a whole, but for indi- 
viduals. Stories of special cases of conversion in the heathen world 
are always welcome; but as yet we suppose these cases are not so 
abundant in India as in other parts of the mission field. In the closing 
chapter Mr. Rice briefly summarizes the results of the work in India, 
but the information he gives us on this most important point is too 
scrappy to be perfectly satisfactory. The chapter might have been 
expanded and enlarged with advantage. 

We have also received from the Religious Tract Society a number 
of books for the season suitable for young people and children. 
Stepping-Stones to Bible History, by Annie R. Barres, is, of course, 
designed for children. It contains stories from Genesis told with 
great tenderness and simplicity, and in such a way as at once to 
interest the mind and touch the heart.—My Friend Smith, by TaLBor 
BaryEs REED, is a story of School and City Life such as boys especially 
will delight in. Mr. Reed is an author who has already won his spurs, 
and this new story will amply sustain if it does not enhance the 
reputation which he has gained by previous efforts in a similar direc- 
tion. It is a thoroughly manly and sensible book, and is likely to 
have an excellent influence both on the mind and heart of the reader.— 
Rights and Wrongs. By S.S.Pucu. A story of Village Life. Gives 
us a picture of rural life which shows that life in the country is not 
always the tranquil and delightful sort of thing which people imagine 
it to be.—Allan Dunstan; or, Wheat among the Tares, by THomas 
KrywortH, is another story for boys, and is intended to illustrate the 
parable of the tares, and especially to show the degrading effect of 
evil associations and bad companions.— Winter’s Folly, by Mrs. 
WALTON, is a touching and pathetic story of humble life such as the 
writer excels in telling. It is marked by all those characteristics which 
have made her writings so deservedly popular.—Dr. Reynolds’s 
charming little monograph on Athanasius awaits further notice. 


The World’s Sunday-School Convention, held in the Memorial 
Hall and City Temple, 1889. (S.S.U.) A valuable record of a 
memorable convention. We heartily commend it to the notice and 
the perusal of all Sunday-school teachers. They will find in it a rich 
mine of extremely useful and suggestive matter on all kinds of topics 
connected with Sunday-school work. 
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SOAP. 





AL Speciality .Complerion 





Recommended by SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.8.S., late President of the 


h yal College of Surceon af England, as 


“THE MOST REFRESHING & AGREEABLE OF BALMS FOR THE SKIN 
 PPOPOFCOH OE RESD — 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI 


WRITES 


1 PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the hands and complexion.” 


MRS. LANGTRY 
WRITES 
SOAP for the hands and complexion, 7 have discarded 


all others.” 


MADAME MARIE ROZE 
Prima Donna, Her Majesty’s Theatre) 
WRITES .- 
mplexion, keeping the skin soft, free from redness 
ind the hands in nice condition, 


MAP as the finest preparation in the world.” 


MISS MARY ANDERSON 
W RITES :-— 
“TI have used PEARS’ SOAP for two years with the greatest satisfaction, 
for J find tt the very best,” 
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PEARS $0AP- sald Eberptubere. 
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Volume II. (CONO—FY) Now Ready | 


THE 


[Part. IX. 


Now Ready. 


Century Dictionary 





Lexicon of ile 


7 


JUage. 


EDITED LY 


Prof. 
(Yale 
PROFUSELY AND 


dyes, pri 


W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., 


if, sprinkled edge 8, p 


LL.D. 


University). 


ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


£2 2s. 


£2 16s. euch. 4 Twenty 


Parts, limp cloth, price 103s, 6d. each. 


SOME 


THE ATHENZEUM. 

‘*+ The Century Dictionary’ bids fair to be 
far and away the largest and best general en- 
cyclopwdic dictionary of the English language. 

*, . Though cheapness has not been aimed at, 

the intrinsic merits of the work make it one of 
the cheapest publications everissued. .. . The 
work, netwithstanding incalculable variety and 
difficulty, is singularly free from error of any 
kind. To judge from the volume before 
ns, this great work will be characterised 
throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish 
expenditure of labour and capital, of rare ability 
ind technical skill, all turned to the best advan- 
tage by careful and capable attention to the uni- 
form realization of a thoroughly judicious plan. 


THE ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE. 

‘No pains seem to have been spared to 
render the work scholarly, accurate, useful, 
tnd, for that matter, entertaining ; the deri- 
vations are as trustworthy as we naturally 
xpect them to be in a work edited by such a 
distinguished philologist as Dr. Whitney. The 
explanations of scientific words are singularly 
clear and concise, and the quotations from 
authors, for the use of words, very appropriate 
ind well-selected. . . . We have nothing but 

> for the way in which the difficulties of 

ich a vast and burdensome enterprise have 

een surmounted. Let us adi that the illus- 

trations are skilfully executed, and that the 

paper and printing (the latter a highly important 

matter in such a work) are all that can be 
desired.”’ 

THE SCOTSMAN. 

*‘ While, in all departments, the work is 
thoroughly done, perhaps its greatest merit is 
its comprehensiveness. ... The book would 
enrich any library, and there will doubtless be 
. large demand for it here.”’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


rk is copious and erudite. ...A 
taut work. word must be 
ignition of the excellence of the 
inimals, costumes, geo- 
ut alphabets being all 
ith faithful care.”’ 


coins, 


es, and anc 


THE STANDARD (LeaApER). 


** This new lexicon of the English tongue is, 
on its own lines, perhaps the most complete and 
comprehensive that has ever been attempted. 
. . . Besides the etymology, the meaning, and 
the use of each purticular word, it give in a 
condensed form such explanatory matter as 
would be required by a person in search of 
special knowledge. . Almost every page 
contains some picture which enables the eye 
to easily and rapidly take in the meaning of 
the text. Such assistance to the under- 
standing of the letterpress is invaluable. . . . 
It devotes a great deal of its space alike to 
terms which are usually considered obsolete, 
and to the more important technical and local 
words. . The present work has every right 
to claim that it has reached a high standard 
of excellence The quotations are apt and 
numerous, and supply the student with typical 
examples of the styles of our chief writers.’ 


THE PHONETIC JOURNAL. 


‘*For the careful selection of contributors; 
for the copious and exact definitions; for the 
artistic and useful illustrations ; for clear type 
and beautifully sharp impression on the fine 
smooth paper; and for the work as a whole, we 
have nothing but unstinted praise.’’ 


Prospectuses free on aplication. 


Lonpon: T, 


FISHER UNWIN, 


PaTERNOSTER SqQuaRE, E.C. 





USED IN AND VALUED BY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE KINGDOM. 








Pure 
Grape-Juice. 
Natural. 
Non-Fortified. 


Unique and 





Distinct. 


THES UNIQUE WINE FOR HOLY COMMUNION. 


Recomn ended by Dr. Temple, Bishop of London, and Archdeacen Farrar’ and em- 
\ by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey, and in thousands of leading 
Lcnden and other Churches in all parts of Great Britain, Tindia, and the Colonies. 


Opinion of a Minister of Nearly Forty Years’ Experience. 


‘TREASURE. TROVE.”—* Messrs. Hicks & Co., 27, George Street, Plymouth. 
Your Vino Sacro is the very best Communion Wine I have met with during a ministry 
of between thirty end forty years. TI have tried many hinds, but have never met with 
any I think so admirably suited as the Vino Sacro is. I shall do enything I can to make it 
known * (Signed), SOLOMON 8. ALLSOP. 
stone Road, Burton-on-Trent, 21st Feb., 1890.” 





Rec TERMS. Bottles, 30s, per doz.; 24 Half-Rottles, 33s.; 12 Half-Bottles, 18s.; 6 Half- 

. 10s. ; 6 Lottles, 16s. 6d.; 3 Bottles, 9s, Free to all Stations in England and Wales. 

: dea or portion of dezen) extra to Seotch Stations. Free to Isle of Wight, Channel 

lands, and to most Tris h Ports. also to Greenock and Glasgow, A 4-Bottle free by Post 2s. 6d., or 

1 Rottle for 2s. 6d. Sample phial, free and gratis, to the Clergy and Churchwardens, with descriptive 
Book and Testimonials, Analysis by Professer Attfield, F.R.S., &e. 


EXPORT.—* Vino Sacro” may be shipped with safety to all parts of the world. It will stand test of any 
climate, hot or cold, retaining its brillianey and soundness. 6 dozen bottles, or 12 dozen half-bottles, sent 
freight paid to any foreign port where no Agency exists. Noextras, 

Innanp TELEGRAMS—“ HICKS, PLYMOUTH.” 
The Clergy in Great Britain are invited to write (or wire) DIRECT to 


Messrs. HICKS & Company, re08.” 


27, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers should see that every Cork is trebly branded, thus—‘'‘ VINO SACRO,’ HICKS & Co., 
PLYMOUTH.” Spurious imitations are being offered. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


A* THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION OF THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, AN 

Exhibition has been won twice during the past eight years, and at the Cambridge Local 
Examination Tettenhall College has four times sent in the First Boy of All England. 

The village of Tettenhall is situated in a well-wooded district of Staffordshire—three hours by rail from 

London; two hours from Manchester, 
THE LOCALITY IS EXTREMELY HEALTHY. 

The College is a modern building, with excellent sanitary arrangements, and the buildings 
comprise, in addition to ordinary accommodation, a large swimming-bath (heated in winter), 
a good gymnasium, fives court, museum, carpenter’s workshop, chemical laboratory and 
lecture-room, and school chapel. 

For Prospectus and List of Honours apply to the Head Master, Tettenhall College, 

via Wolv erhampto n. 

HE CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE SONS OF 
MINISTERS, Carernam, Surrey. President and Treasurer: Rev. J. Viney, Head 
Master: Rey. T. Rupp, B.A, Accommodation is provided for 150 pupils. Funds at present 
are sufficient only for about 140. The Education consists of the usual branches of English, 
Latin, French, Mathematics, Drawing, Shorthand, and Music. A Covered Gymnasium, 
toom for Technical Instruction, and a Swimming Bath are on the premises. An Annual 
Examination is held by a University Examiner. A limited number of lay pupils received. 
Special attention is given to the moral character of the boys. There are four Scholarships, 
The three usual terms and holidays are observed.—Application for admission and further 
particulars to be made to the Secretary, the Rev. 8. Fisuen, Memorial Hall. Farringdon 


Street, E.C. 
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